Ghurch Furnishings 


N GOLD, SILVER, BRASS, BRONZE 


MMM 


MARBLE AND WOOD 


MC 


Altars Pulpits Chalices 
Chancel Rails Candlesticks 
Baptismal Fonts 
Alms and Receiving Basins 
Altar and Processional Crosses 
Lecterns Credences 
Memorial Tablets in Brass or Bronze 


Stained Glass 


SPAULDING AND COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. and Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Offer Investors 


First Mortgage Securities upon established, profitable prop- 
erties for long or short terms and large or small amounts. 


Maximum Safety that accompanies careful investigation and 
outright purchase of all securities. 


Attractive Yield from 5% to 6%. 
Experience of over fifty years in supplying conservative investors. 


Variety in various parts of the United States and Canada. 


Service in continuously safeguarding every investment and collect- 
ing interest and_ principal. 


Advice in the proper investment of special funds. 


Ask for Circular G. L. 
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MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 


I. AT HOME 


’ ALASKA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Peter T. Rowe. 
ARIZONA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Julius W. Atwood. 
ASHEVILLE: Rt. Rev. Dr. Junius M. Horner. 
EASTERN OKLAHOMA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Theodore P. Thurston. 
EASTERN OREGON: Rt. Rev. Dr. Robert L. Paddock. 
HONOLULU: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry B. Restarick. 
IDAHO: Rt. Rev. Dr. James B. Funsten. 
NEVADA: Rt. Rev. Dr. George C. Hunting. 
NEW MEXICO: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick B. Howden. 
NORTH DAKOTA: Rt. Rev. Dr. J. Poyntz Tyler. 
NORTH TEXAS: Rt. Rev. Dr. Edward A. Temple. 
OKLAHOMA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Francis K. Brooke. 
PORTO RICO: Rt. Rev. Dr. Charles B. Colmore. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: Rt. Rev. Dr. Charles H. Brent. 
SALINA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Sheldon M. Griswold. 
SAN JOAQUIN: Rt. Rev. Dr. Louis Childs Sanford. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 
SOUTHERN FLORIDA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Cameron Mann. 
SPOKANE: Rt. Rev. Dr..Herman Page. 
UTAH: Rt. Rev. Dr. Paul Jones. 
WESTERN COLORADO: 
WESTERN NEBRASKA: Rt. Rev. Dr. George A. Beecher. 
WYOMING: Rt. Rev. Dr. Nathaniel S. Thomas. 


Though not a missionary district, the Panama Canal Zone has been placed 
under the care of the Rt. Rev. Dr. A. W. Knight. 


II. ABROAD 


ANKING: Rt. Rev. Dr. D. Trumbull Huntington. 
BRAZIL: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lucien L. Kinsolving. 
CUBA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Hiram R. Hulse. 

HANKOW: Rt. Rev. Dr. Logan H. Roots. 

HAITI: Rt. Rev. Dr. Charles B. Colmore, in charge. 
KYOTO: Rt. Rev. Dr. H. St. George Tucker. 
LIBERIA: Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel D. Ferguson. 
MEXICO: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 
SHANGHAI: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick R. Graves. 
TOKYO: Rt. Rev. Dr. John McKim. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


The Subscription Price of THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS is $1.00 per year in advance. 
Postage is prepaid in the United States, Porto Rico, The Philippines and Mexico. For 
oe in the Postal Union, including Canada, twenty-four cents per year should 

e added. 


Subscriptions will be discontinued unless renewed. Upon the wrapper with each 
address is a note of the time when subscription expires. Changes are made on the 
ath of each month. For subscriptions received later, changes appear the following 
month, 


Changes of address must reach us by the 15th of the month preceding the issue de- 
sired sent to the new address. Both the old and the new addresses should be sent. 
The clergy are requested to notify “The Mailing Department, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York,” of changes in their post office addresses in order that the Board’s publications 
may be correctly mailed to them. 

How to Remit: Remittances should be made payable to THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
by draft on New York, Postal Order or Express Order. One and two-cent stamps. are 
accepted. To checks on local banks, ten cents should be added for collection. In accord- 
ance with a growing commercial practice, when payment is by check or money order, 
a receipt will not be sent except upon request. 


All Letters should be addressed to The Spirit of Missions, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


Published by the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Entered at the Post Office, in New York, as second-class matter. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


HE May meeting of the Board of 
Missions was one of unusual in- 
terest and importance. It was not 
only the time for 


The May the annual appro- 
Meeting of priations—always a 
the Board season of _heart- 


searching and earn- 
est exhortations—but it was also prac- 
tically the last meeting before the 
General Convention, and many mat- 
ters of importance had to be taken up. 
While it is true that the Board will 
meet once more in this triennium, that 
meeting is to occur in St. Louis di- 
rectly before the General Convention 
at which a new Board will be elected, 
and the present Board can then ex- 
pect to do nothing but wind up its 
affairs. 

The members of the Board were 
therefore asked to come prepared to 
spend two days at the May meeting 
in the consideration of the Church’s 
business. Practically the whole of 
that time was consumed. It was on 
the whole a constructive meeting, per- 
vaded by a tone of earnestness and 
sincerity. Unfortunately, owing to 
the fact that the annual conventions 
of some of the large dioceses—notably 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania— 
were occuring simultaneously, several 
members were compelled to be absent. 
Notwithstanding this the representa- 


tion was good. Twenty-six out of 
forty-five members’ were in attend- 
ance, representing all parts of the 
Church from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. 


Concerning Three matters 
Banana dealt with at this 
meeting seem to 

deserve special comment. The first, 


and that which aroused the largest in- 
terest, was connected with the late 
Panama Congress. That Congress, 
before adjourning, made. arrange- 
ments for a Continuation Committee 
which was to consist of the already 
existing Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin-America, with added members. 
Each Christian body present was ask- 
ed to arrange for the choice of one 
representative to serve on the enlarged 
committee. Bishop Brown, coadjutor 
of -Virginia—formerly a member of 
the Brazil mission—was chosen by the 


‘committee during the session of the 


Congress and accepted his election. 
The President of the Board was also 
asked to request the Board of Mis- 
sions to elect an additional member, 
and he had so notified the Board be- 
fore its meeting. Presumably this 
would provide for two representatives 
of this Church on the Continuation 
Committee of the Congress. 

But the representatives chosen by 
the Board had accepted their election 
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under a resolution which distinctly 
said that the Board’s delegates were 
to go to the Panama Congress for 
conference only, without purpose, 
power or authority to commit the 
Board to plans of co-operation, and 
many Churchmen felt not only that 
representation on the Continuation 
Committee was in the nature of co- 
operation, but also that the bishop- 
coadjutor of Virginia, as an elected 
delegate bound by the instructions 
given, should not have accepted elec- 
tion as a representative of this 
Church. 

In his opening address the president 
dealt with both these questions. He 
stated that he would at this time make 
no recommendation that a member on 
the Continuation Committee be elected. 
He also read a statement from Bishop 
Brown, who said: “I am not a mem- 
ber of the Continuation Committee as 
a representative of the Board but in 
my personal capacity, and I have no 
desire nor right to commit the Board 
of Missions or the Church in any 
scheme of co-operation whatsoever.” 


This seemed to dispose of the 
matter satisfactorily, yet in order that 
the positions of both Bishop Brown 
and the Board might be made per- 
fectly clear, the following resolutions, 
recommended by a committee ap- 
pointed to consider the various forms 
proposed, were adopted unanimously : 


WueEreEas, the Board of Missions 
appointed delegates to the Panama 
Congress for the purpose of confer- 
ence only, and 


Wuereas, the authority and pow- 
ers of delegates of this Board expired 
with the Congress; 


Therefore, the Board of Missions 
desires to record its judgment that the 
coadjutor bishop of Virginia, in ac- 
cepting an appointment on the contin- 
uation committee, did so, as he himself 
has stated in writing, “not as the rep- 
resentative of the Board, but as an 
individual.” 
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Thus did the Board make clear that 
it proposes to keep faith with the 
Church in carrying out the declaration 
made’ last October. The majority at 
that time were convinced that the 
Board had a right to participate in 
conference, and were disposed to 
maintain that right; but they then dis- 
claimed any desire to enter into 
schemes of co-operation. It is to be 
hoped that the definite statement in the 
resolutions given above will reassure 
the mind of the Church on this matter, 
and will satisfactorily establish the 
good faith of the Board, while pro- 
tecting Bishop Brown in his personal 
right to become a member of the 
committee. It would certainly seem 
that everything within reason has now 
been done to make this matter clear, 
and it is to be hoped that the some- 
what acrimonious discussions of the 
past months may die away, lacking 
the material for controversy. 


The second  out- 
standing feature 
was a recommen- 
dation contained in the president’s 
opening address that a committee be 
appointed to consider and report upon 
the advisability of recommending to 
the next General Convention the es- 
tablishment of a missionary district 
in Central America. It will be remem- 
bered that this matter has been dis- 
cussed for some years, and bade fair 
to be adopted at a previous General 
Convention. Each year the ties which 
bind us to our Latin neighbors on the 
south grow stronger, while each year 
the influence and prestige of the 
Church of England in Central Amer- 
ica grows weaker. In 1913 the Arch- 
bishop of the West Indies memoria- 
lized the Board of Missions with 
regard to a possible arrangement 
whereby we might take over the work 
in British Honduras. Up to this time, 
however, nothing definite has been 
decided. A committee will thoroughly 
investigate the matter and doubtless 


Our Duty in 
Central America 
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discussion in the Church press and 
elsewhere will further educate and de- 
velop public opinion. 


How-Mach? lhe third matter 

of serious business 
before the Board was, of course, the 
making of appropriations for the next 
fiscal year, beginning October 1, 1916 
and ending November 1, 1917. Those 
who through a series of years have 
attended the May meetings of the 
Board will know about what was said 
and done. Always at this time of the 
year the possibility of a considerable 
deficit threatens, and the Board is con- 
stantly reminded of the fact. Always 
there are some who feel that we have 
reached the point where further ex- 
pansion of the work is impossible, and 
where some hint of curtailment must 
be made unless the gifts of the Church 
are increased. Always there is an effort 
to cut down the estimates of the bish- 
ops to at least the figure already in 
force. And always there are some 
who believe that the Board is set to 
lead the Church and not to follow; 
that its duty is to get the money which 
it spends, rather than to spend the 
money which it may get; that “the 
income of the Board” is not some fixed 
sum which can be counted upon and 
appropriations made accordingly, but 
is in reality whatever the energy, de- 
termination and faith of the Church 
wills to make it. 

Having listened to all these argu- 
ments, and been influenced more or 
less by all of them, the Board passed 
an appropriation amounting in round 
numbers to $1,510,000. This exceeded 
the rate at present in force by $8,716. 
By this action the Board declared its 
conviction that it is impossible to con- 
fine a living and growing work within 
the limits of the past; but also its 
conviction that it was bound, in view 
of present conditions, to exercise 
scrupulous self-restraint and rigid 
economy in making any advances. As 
a matter of fact the requests of the 
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bishops were $100,000 larger than the 
amount appropriated. 


The economy exercised by the 
Board is the more evident when it is 
realized that scattered through the 
budgets included in this million and 
a half dollars, there were items of in- 
crease which were made under definite 
rules governing the relations of the 
Board to its missionaries—items 
which are part of a settled contract, 
resulting from such matters as length- 
ened term of service, growing fami- 
lies of missionary children to be edu- 
cated, etc. Such increased appropria- 
tions are absolutely non-scalable, un- 
less the Board cancels or alters its 
agreements with its missionaries. The 
total of these increases amounted to 
something over $9,000—a sum larger 
than the gross increase of the budget. 
Taking this fact into consideration it 
is evident that the Board practically 
made a slight reduction in the total 
of the items which were under its 
control. 

What a joy the making of these 
annual appropriations might be if the 
whole Church were eager in giving its 
apportionment and _ supporting its 
missionary work! If even a respect- 
able minority of its members also 
availed themselves of the privilege of 
giving a day’s income in addition to 
their regular missionary offerings! 
The stimulating and unselfish pleasure 
of properly equipping our forces in 
the field for aggressive service, only 
waits upon the awakened conscious- 
ness of the Church. But what grief 
and pain is the making of appropria- 
tions which seem to squeeze out the 
last drop of blood and exact the ut- 
most pound of flesh, discouraging the 
eager hopes of men who see oppor- 
tunity waiting for them on every hand, 
and forbidding enterprises which 
promise to bring forth fruit an hun- 
dred fold! This is a task which tries 
the hearts and consciences of those 
who must fulfill it. If the givers of 
the Church could sit in a Board meet- 
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ing where appropriations are made, 
missionary sermons to stimulate their 
generosity would be unnecessary ! 

The Board has done its work well, 
and protected the Church’s interests 
as best it could, deserving thereby the 
loyal support which we trust will be 
forthcoming. 


T his home, 208 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, on May 16, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, occurred 
the death of Mr. 
The Late Elihu Chauncey, a 
Elihu Chauncey lay member of the 
Board of Missions, 
whose services in that capacity 
extended over nearly thirty years. 
It was on May l1, 1888, that 
Mr. Chauncey was chosen to fill 
a vacancy in the membership of the 
old Board of Managers. From that 
time until the present, during all 
changes and reorganizations, he has 
continuously been elected on the execu- 
tive missionary body of the Church. 
May 10, 1916, found him.in his place, 
taking a part in the last meeting of 
the Board of Missions. His sound 
judgment and business experience 
were most useful. In addition to serv- 
ing on other committees he has been, 
for many years, the chairman of the 
Committee on Trust Funds which is 
charged with the care and adminis- 
tration of a very large sum of money. 
This trust has been so discharged by 
the laymen who compose the commit- 
tee that there has never been a dollar 
of loss to the Church. 

Mr. Chauncey was a vestryman of 
Old Trinity, and a conspicuous figure 
in the philanthropic and’ institutional 
work of the Church and the city. The 
General Theological Seminary, the 
General Clergy Relief Fund, the 
Clergymen’s Retiring Fund, the Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Religion and 
Learning, all counted him among their 
trustees or directors; as did also the 
New York Historical and Zoological 
Society, the American and National 
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Geographical Societies and the Society 
of Colonial Wars. 

It is by the Christian service of her 
consecrated laymen that the Church 
makes her most effective progress. For 
such as Mr. Chauncey she has reason 
to give thanks. 


WO months ago we told the story 

of the Church Pension Fund and 
the campaign now being carried on 
under the leader- 


The Second ship-of Bishop 
Million— Lawrence to secure 
and More within a year the 


$5,000,000 _ neces- 
sary to put the project into operation. 
At that time $1,000,000 had been 
pledged. Now comes the welcome in- 
formation that $1,500,000 more is 
in hand. Thus one-half of the great 
sum necessary has been obtained dur- 
ing the first four months of the cam- 
paign. Most of this has been raised 
in New York and vicinity, which 
would naturally be looked to as the 
locality from which the largest sums 
could reasonably be expected. It must 
be admitted that the securing of the 
additional $2,500,000 will be a more 
difficult task, but there is no doubt 
that the Church is perfectly able to 
accomplish this task, and that it would 
be largely to her disgrace if she failed 
to do so. It is high time that “the 
cry of the laborers who have reaped 
her fields” shall cease to “enter into 
the ears of the Lord God of Sab- 
baoth !” 

A curious development of the 
Church Pension Fund campaign is 
that such opposition as has been voiced 
toward it has come from the clergy 
themselves—the persons whose vital 
interests are involved in its success- 
ful promotion. Almost without ex- 
ception the laymen have given it their 
cordial assent and immediate support. 
It has commended itself to them as a 
business-like and necessary plan. It 
may be admitted that the pension plan 
is not ideally perfect. It does not and 
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cannot provide for the infinite varia- 
tions of personal conditions, needs and 
temperaments. But it is difficult to 
see how any one can study it without 
believing it to be eminently practicable 
and. business like, presenting the only 
method possible for pensioning the 
clergy as a right and not as a charity. 
With further study and discussion the 
opposition seems largely to have 
passed away, and it may confidently 
be expected that the clergy throughout 
the Church will give their unanimous 
support to this splendid undertaking, 
by their acts as well as by their words. 


T would be impossible to pass over 
with mere mention a loss so serious 

as that involved in the death of Mrs. 
Israel, wife of the 


Death of bishop of Erie, 
Mrs. Israel which _ occurred 
April Zist. This 


bereavement of the 
bishop may well be described as a 
measureless sorrow. Only those who 
have been permitted to share the inti- 
macy. of his family life can realize 
how strong was the affection and how 
perfect the comradeship existing in 
this household. The fact that no chil- 
dren had blessed their union permitted 
Mrs. Israel to give herself more com- 
pletely to the Church’s work. For 
years, both in the parish in Scranton, 
Pa., and in the larger sphere which 
was opened to her in the diocese of 
Erie, she was a splendid leader of the 
women of the Church. As honorary 
president of the diocesan branch of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions she found an opportunity 
to express the deep devotion which 
she felt toward missionary work. 
The beauty of her character, joined 
to unusual executive ability, won the 
hearts and claimed the allegiance of 
those with whom she served. The 
Church is the poorer for her loss, and 
will extend heartfelt sympathy to 
Bishop Israel in the hour of his great 
bereavement. 
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OME speeches made at the recent 
meeting of the Board of Missions 
seemed to indicate confusion of 
thought as to the 


What Is the place which the 
One Day “One Day Income” 
Income? plan now holds. A 


brief statement 


‘therefore may not be amiss. 


Last year a very serious emergency 
confronted the Board. It had an in- 
herited deficit of a quarter of a million 
dollars and a probable shortage of 
$150,000 more. It therefore asked the 
Church to raise an Emergency Fund 
of $400,000. This the Church did, and 
even exceeded the amount asked. One 
of the methods suggested for raising 
the fund was the giving by each per- 
son of one day’s income or wage in 
addition to all usual missionary offer- 
ings. Many Church people adopted 
this plan with such satisfaction to 
themselves that on every hand there 
were expressions of a desire to see it 
continued as one method for financing 
the work of the Kingdom. In response 
to these suggestions a committee was 
appointed to arrange for the perma- 
nent incorporation of this plan into the 
life of the Church, and with this in 
view it is being urged upon the atten- 
tion of her members. The desire is 
to develop an individual habit rather 
than to secure a specified fund. It is 
a personal suggestion which is made, 
and the response should be in the 
nature of an individual thank-offering 
from Christian hearts. 


In the very nature of things such an 
undertaking is educational, and there- 
fore of slow growth. It was not to be 
expected that without the emergency 
appeal behind it the results would 
show anything like the figures of last 
year, yet it is encouraging to know that 
a very substantial amount is being 
added continuously to the other gifts 
for missions. In many places Easter 
offerings were made for this purpose 
and are now beginning to reach the 
treasury. 
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N our February issue appeared a 
statement concerning a memorial 
which the district of South Dakota 
had prepared for 
The Facts presentation to the 
About General Conven- 
South Dakota tion, and which it 
had requested the 
Synod of the Northwest to ratify. It 
contained an urgent request that pro- 
vision should somehow be made for 
a second bishop within the district, to 
care specially for the arduous and ex- 
acting Indian work, leaving the new 
bishop more free to exercise his min- 
istry among the large populations of 
white people which the Church fails 
to reach. This memorial the Synod 
sent to the Board of Missions, re- 
questing that it add the weight of its 
approval, with which request the 
Board most cordially complied. 

The matter is called to mind again 
by a discussion which is in progress 
in the Church press concerning epis- 
copal supervision for the Negroes of 
the South. The question of a racial 
missionary district is up, and is being 
argued pro and con. The Rev. Mr. 
Keeler writes to The Living Church, 
advocating this policy, and to him 
Bishop Guerry most earnestly replies 
in the issue of May 13th. The matter 
is one of great interest and import- 
ance. Some definite policy should cer- 
tainly be adopted with regard to our 
Negro work. The Church has long 
been waiting for those who are most 
intimately connected with that work to 
formulate theit opinions and unite on 
a policy. It is unquestionably true 
that the General Convention is pre- 
pared to do anything upon which the 
Southern bishops and their dioceses 
can be reasonably agreed. But as yet 
no such agreement is in sight. 

In the course of this discussion, 
however, inadvertent injustice has, 
we believe, been done to the district 
of South Dakota. Bishop Guerry in 
his article protesting against the sep- 
arate racial district, says: ‘Does Mr. 
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Keeler know that already the Indians 
of South Dakota are asking for a sep- 
arate racial district?’ After which 
the bishop goes on to prove that the 
establishment of such a district vio- 
lates ancient usage and is contrary to 
the best interests of the work. 


We do not desire here to go into 
the merits of the main question. In- 
deed, we share the general feeling of 
the Church that the methods of our 
work among the Negroes must largely 
be determined by those who do that 
work, and that opinions from North- 
ern sources are likely to be largely 
academic. We do wish, however, to 
make clear what are the facts concern- 
ing South Dakota. It is inaccurate to 
say that “the Indians of South Dakota 
are asking for a separate racial dis- 
trict.” The request for additional 
episcopal supervision comes, not from 
the Indians, but from the whole dis- 
trict, white and red alike; and it is 
not a request for a separate racial 
district. In fact, the original petition 
of South Dakota urged the appoint- 
ment of a missionary suffragan, and 
was accompanied by a legal opinion 
from the chancellor of the district that 
the appointment of. such a missionary 
suffragan was entirely within the pow- 
ers of the General Convention. When 
the matter came before the Synod of 
the Northwest, that body thought best 
not to stress the exact form in which 
episcopal relief was to be given, lest 
the cause be prejudiced and the Gen- 
eral Convention embarrassed in its 
action. Whether relief comes in the 
form of a missionary suffragan or an 
assistant bishop does not greatly con- 
cern South Dakota, but the point can- 
not be too clearly made, or too 
strongly insisted upon, that there is in 
this proposal no suggestion of the es- 
tablishment of a separate racial mis- 
sionary district. If a second bishop 
is by any means appointed he will be 
distinctly diocesan. 

We trust that this distinction will 
be clearly kept in mind and that the 
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well-being of South Dakota may not 
be jeopardized by confusing its re- 
quest with the larger vexed question 
at issue in the South. 


LSEWHERE in this issue the 
Rev. Mr. Littell gives an estimate 

of the conventions of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Move- 


What ment, which this 
Churchmen past winter have 
Resolved been held through- 


out the country, 
culminating in the Missionary Con- 
gress in Washington at the end of 
April. At that time a body of picked 
men numbering 1,287 assembled to 
discuss missionary topics and to make 
plans for missionary advance. Of 
this number 174 were Churchmen. 
One hundred and forty of these met 
on the afternoon of April 30 at the 
Church of the Epiphany. Addresses 
were made by Bishops Lloyd and 
Hulse, the Rev. Mr. Littell and Dr. 
Teusler, after which the assembly 
gave itself to the consideration of ad- 
vance movements to which laymen 
might devote themselves. A number 
of resolutions were passed looking 
toward the better carrying forward 
of missionary enterprise. They ex- 
pressed: (1) A determination “that 
as far as our influence, means and 
prayers will make this end possible, 
we hereby pledge ourselves to see that 
Dr. Teusler’s plans for St. Luke’s 
-Hospital are speedily accomplished.” 
(2) The raising of an annual budget 
for three years to provide the salary 
and expenses of a member of our 
Communion on the staff of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement. (3) 
The indorsement of a canvass for life 
service as well as for Church support. 
(4) Urging the importance of dio- 
cesan and parochial missionary com- 
mittees. (5) “That we earnestly in- 
dorse and pledge our support of the 
plan as recommended by the Board of 
Missions of extending the habit of 
giving One Day’s Income.” 
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The attention of the Conference 
having, been called to the fact that 
when the Board would meet on 
May 10 the appropriations asked for 
by the bishops would undoubtedly be 
reduced by something more than 
$100,000 in order to bring them as 
nearly as possible within the limits of 
the current appropriation, an animated 
discussion followed, from which it 
was evident that the men present be- 
lieved that every effort should be 
made to provide for some reasonable 
advance in the amount of the appro- 
priations from year to year, and a 
resolution was unanimously adopted 
stating that “we wish to express our 
absolute confidence in the Board of 
Missions and pledge them our loyal 
support in making up the full amount 
they may see fit to appropriate, even 
to the full amount of the appropria- 
tions asked.” 

The Conference discussed at length 
the possibility of recommending an 
effort to increase largely during the 
next five years the. number of candi- 
dates for the ministry, the missio1- 
aries in the field and the offerings for 
missions; and asked that a committee 
appointed to prepare a message to the 
Church should, after consultation with 
the Board of Missions and the mis- 
sionary bishops, recommend at the 
General Convention a proposal com- 
mensurate with the ideals brought out 
at this Conference. "The committee 
was appointed, consisting of Mr. Silas 
McBee, Long Island; Mr. E. P. 
Bailey, Chicago; Mr. E. H. Bonsall, 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Huntington Sa- 
ville, Massachusetts; Mr. Samuel 
Thorne, Jr.. New York; Mr. Oliver 
J. Sands, Virginia. 

Surely it was worth while to have 
gathered this number of Churchmen, 
and to have had them face with such 
a serious sense of responsibility the 
opportunities and obligations resting 
upon the Church to set forward her 
Master’s Kingdom. 


THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


FOR WHITSUNDAY 


KING enthroned on high, 
@) Thou Comforter divine, 

Blest Spirit of all truth be nigh 
And make us Thine. 


Thou art the Source of life, 
Thou art our treasure-store; 

Give us Thy peace and end our strife 
Forevermore. 


Descend, O heavenly Dove, 
Abide with us alway; 
And in the fullness of Thy love 
Cleanse us, we pray. 
Pentecostarion, 8th Century 
Ss 
E shall be witnesses unto me, 
both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
— Acts.) 18: 


6 
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THANKSGIVINGS 


E thank Thee— 
For the examples of the de- 


voted lay men and women who 
have served Thee faithfully in their 
generation. (Pages 394 and 395.) 

For the growing ihterest of the men 
of the Church in the setting forward 
of the missionary enterprise. (Pages 
397 and 417.) 

For the message of opportunity from 
the lips of those who are leading Thy 
Church in the Orient. (Page 409.) 

For the energy and devotion of the 
children of the Church. (Page 420.) 

For the good progress which is be- 
ing made in providing for the needs 
of aged and infirm clergy. (Page 394,) 


INTERCESSIONS 


E pray Thee— 
_To multiply at this time the 
gifts and thank-offerings of Thy 


Church, that her witness to thee 
throughout the world may be more ade- 
- quately borne. (Page 393.) 

To bless and strengthen all those 
who minister to sickness and sin among 
the backward peoples of the earth. 
(Pages 399: and 413.) 

To hear the sorrowful cry of the 
ancient Syrian Church, and open the 
hands of our own nation to feed the 
hungry and comfort the despairing. 
(Page 407.) 

That Thy Holy Spirit may rule in 
the hearts of those who teach and those 
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who learn in summer schools, that new 
reso'ves may be enkindled, and new 
light be shed toon 


PRAYERS 
An Ascension Prayer 


EAR Lord Jesus Christ, who on 

the Mount of the Ascension didst 

bid Thy disciples to become wit- 
nesses unto Thee; give us faith to re- 
ceive and courage to obey Thy word. 
May we give Thy message to the men 
and women who labor near us and live 
at our side. Show us how to interpret 
Thee to the brother of toil and to 
the sister of sorrow. May we wit- 
ness for Thee in the commonwealth 
where we live, for whose welfare and 
progress each one of us is responsible. 
Make us realize that our citizenship is 
a Christian service, and its every act 
a sacrament. May we strive to make 
Thee known. to the farthest corner of 
our land, and.to every heart that hun- 
gers for strength and peace. May we 
proclaim Thee also to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, realizing that this 
is the common task and the highest 
privilege of all Thy servants. Grant us 
such a vision of the great world and 
its need as shall make us eager sharers 
in speeding the work, now in our day 
of opportunity. Above all things lead 
us into godly union and concord, and 
teach us to find our lost unity in such 
work for Thee and for the dying souls 
of men as shall bind us to the cross of 
a loving Saviour, and in Thee to one 
another. ; 

O Lamb of God, that takest away the 
sin of the world, grant us Thy peace! 
Amen, 

* 

For Foreign Missions 
(Approved by the Upper House of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury for use in 
Public Service.) 

GOD, our heavenly Father, who 
didst manifest Thy love by send- 
ing Thine only begotten Son into 

the world that all might live through 
Him: Pour Thy Spirit upon Thy 
Church, that it may fulfil His com- 
mand to preach the Gospel to every 
creature; send forth we beseech Thee, 
laborers into Thy harvest; defend them 
in all dangers and temptations; and 
hasten the time when the fullness of 
the Gentiles shall be gathered in, and 
all Israel shall be saved: through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


ON THE ROAD FROM GALLUP 
Crossing a creek in flood 


A VISIT TO FORT DEFIANCE 
By Jane B. Teal 


HE train was late in reaching 

Gallup in the western corner of 

New Mexico. After many hours 
of travel through strange and beau- 
tiful country, we crossed the Arizona 
divide, and found ourselves, as dark- 
ness fell, near our destination, where 
supper and some sort of lodging 
awaited us. 

Our languid porter—a recent im- 
portation from the South, into whose 
veins the exhilarating vigor of South- 
western life had not penetrated— 
deigned to let us half-slide, half-iump 
from the Pullman onto the station 
platform. As we peered into the dark- 
ness to find some one to take our bags 
another negro of a more vivacious 
temperament stepped forward and in- 
troduced himself as the general facto- 
tum of the Page Hotel, the best place 
to stay. While he took our belong- 
ings away into mysterious space, we 
went into the Harvey Dining Room 
for supper, for the hotel does not fur- 
nish meals. 

I wish I could make you see Gallup 
The most salient point is the railroad 


track, bounded on one side by the in- 
evitable long block of stores, on the 
other by an indeterminate group of 
houses, barns, coal yards, etc., while 
at night the only. real brightness comes 
from the lights of the saloons. Resi- 
dences straggle back into the hills, for 
Gallup itself is six thousand feet above 
sea level. The wind blows constantly 
until sundown, and clouds of dust 


‘blind one. There is absolutely not one 


beautiful thing about the town, except 
its people—and some of them are rare 
and charming souls. 

Our hotel was over a bank on the 
corner of the main street, with saloons 
tothe right and left, the railroad track 
directly under the windows, and 
screaming locomotives rushing across 
the continent all night long. The 
hostess, Mrs. P., a delightful, clever 
woman, whose husband is a political 
leader in New Mexico, greeted us with 
the cordiality which most of us are 
afraid to show, and ushered us into 
such an imposing room that it could 
only be called an apartment, most im- 
pressive, with long, high windows and 
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a mysterious door in the corner which 
led literally nowhere—just out into the 
climate. 

Gallup, at one time more or less of 
a cow-town, is now more of a mining 
town than anything else. It is the 
headquarters, trading station and ship- 
ping point for the Navajo Reserva- 
tion. It is also the home of Fords, 
those mettlesome modern steeds, war- 
ranted to climb trees if necessary, 
capable of swimming a_ brimming 
arroyo or of driving into and out of 
a dry one; the up-to-date ships of the 
desert of to-day. Let him who will 
scoff at a Ford, a tin-Lizzie, as they 
call it out West, and then sadly but 
inevitably call one to his assistance 
when his fine heavy motor is mired, 
and the little Fords skim over and 
through everything. Having no car, I 
am quite unprejudiced, and am not 
advertising. 

Digressions are the order of the day 
in the Southwest. It is the land of 
Mafiana. Aside from the railroads 
and the Harvey System, almost every- 
thing moves along in the old Spanish 
manner, easily, lazily,. with no particu- 
lar attention to time or tide. New 
Mexicans and Arizona men possess a 
certain honesty, straightforwardness 
and poise, a willingness to accept one 
for what he seems to be, not what he 
may have been, a pride of self which 
sometimes makes the Easterner seem 
petty and provincial, suspicious and 
unworthy. 

Big spaces breed big people, and 
“our unknown Southwest” is full of 
splendid characters. Perhaps the best 
known personality in Northern Ari- 
zona is L. H., an Indian trader and 
Spanish grandee of the old school. 
His house at Ganado, sixty miles from 
the railroad, is open to all travelers, 
and he entertains them as his guests. 
His collection of paintings of the 
Southwest is unrivalled, and his huge 
living-room contains a genuine and 
enormously valuable Murillo, while 
the ceiling is of logs, with thousands 
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of Indian baskets on the panelling be- 
tween. This perhaps explains the in- 
congruity of finding him the owner 
of the auto stage lines from Gallup 


- into all the surrounding country, and 


manager of the mail routes. 

Dear Miss Thackera had offered to 
send in her one good pair of horses 
with the Indian driver, Kee Chee, to 
bring us out, but as this meant four 
valuable days on the road for them, 
and two long days of driving for us, 
we decided to take places in the mail 
auto instead. Fort Defiance is only 
thirty miles from Gallup, but the state 
of the road may be gathered from the 
fact that three hours means very fast 
going in good weather, while in bad 
weather two days is a meagre allow- 
ance. 

We had been told that the auto stage 
was to start at 7:30 in the morning, so 
we arose very, very early, had a good 
breakfast served by an immaculate 
young person at the “Harvey” at 6:30, 
and then waited! There seemed to be 
a hazy idea that the stage would start 
sometime—perhaps at 9, perhaps later ; 
surely some time that day. 

Even the stage itself was elusive, 
for no one knew just where it was. 
After an aimless wandering, with a 
distressed negro in our wake carry- 
ing our bags, we found ourselves at 
’s store, a big clean place, 
containing everything from saddles to 
canned salmon, from hay to silk hand- 
kerchiefs. As we waited, a dis- 
tinguished elderly gentleman stepped 
up to us and with a wave of his hat 
and a low bow, introduced himself to 
us as L. H. Promising us a convey- 
ance some time, he disappeared, leav- 
ing us to sit on bales of hay for two 
hours, when his handsome son came 
in and told us that the mail auto was so 
full of parcels post.they had decided 
to send us in a private machine. Quite 
impressed, we prepared to start, but 
the car required about an hour’s se- 
vere treatment before it was able to 
stand alone, and only many applica- 
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A NAVAJO MOTHER 


tions of gasoline enabled it to go at all. 


The available men about the place 
gave the Ford anything it asked for, 
patted it, coaxed it, tied it up with 
ropes and finally, with one other pas- 
senger, we left. Our private car was 
more like a battered tin can than any- 
thing I can think of, the doors tied 
together with ropes (catches gone), 
springs attached to the axles with 
ropes, mud-guards roped; altogether 
it presented the appearance of Biddy’s 
trunk when it comes off the Irish 
steamer. ; 
_ However, appearances were deceit- 
ful, for we flew along at a hair-raising 
pace, over rocks, up and down arroyos, 
over huge holes in the road, rounding 
curves and slithering over deep ruts, 
until we resigned ourselves to our fate 
and enjoyed everything, even a blood- 
curdling drop into a broken bridge, 
where we never stopped te see how we 
escaped. 

The land beyond Gallup is very 
high, over seven thousand feet, and 
rises gradually in a series of hillocks 
to Fort Defiance, which is some five 
or six hundred feet higher still. The 
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air is pure and sweet, and crystal 
clear, and pungent with sage and pine. 
In September, after the rains, the fall 
flowers were out and there were acres 
of yellow ones, sun-flowers, dwarf 
goldenrod and purple asters. The 
trees are scrubby and twisted, but of 
infinite importance in the landscape, 
the splashes of blackish green reliev- 
ing the gray of the sage and the deep 
earthy pink of the rocks and cliffs, 
while over all and beyond all is the 
vivid blue sky. 

Water is quite plentiful in the form 
of occasional shallow rain-tanks, or 
ponds, where cattle may be watered, 
and in the bottom of the countless ar- 
royos, or deep fissures in the earth, 
are traces of the floods which are so 
destructive in the rainy season. It is 
a spectacular country and perfectly 
arranged as a background for our 
most picturesque American Indians. 


A GROUP WHICH WE SAW 
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All along the way we met the Nava- 
jos gazing at us with as much interest 
as we looked at them; both, I hope, 
without rudeness. Heavy wagons, 
drawn by powerful horses, were owned 
and driven by prosperous-looking In- 
dians, and at first these were the only 
ones we saw. After crossing the Ari- 
zona line the scenery grows wilder 
and the rock formations are more 
fantastic and vivid in color. 


As the reservation is reached, great 
flocks of sheep and goats appear along 
the road, herded usually by small chil- 
dren on horseback with a good reliable 
dog along as guide, philosopher and 
friend. The children are alert, respon- 
sive and friendly, in fact, these are 
characteristics of the whole tribe. The 
Navajos are a nomadic race, shep- 
herds mostly, rich in flocks and horses, 
wandering about the range in the 
warmer months and living in hogans 
in the winter. The hogan and the 
Esquimaux igloo have much in com- 
mon, the hogan being built of wattles 
and clay, weather-tight, in a low 
dome-like form, with a door and a 
place for the smoke of the fire to es- 
cape, but no windows. The whole 
family lives in the one room. Per 
capita the Navajo Indians are very 
wealthy, although the wealth consists 
of livestock mostly. The crude silver, 
turquoise and shell jewelry which 
every Indian wears is surprisingly 
valuable, and some of the more im- 
portant members of the tribe own 
most beautiful ornaments. The Indian 
is unfailingly picturesque. Put him 
into overalls, shirt and Stetson hat, 
and he will manage to introduce a bit 
of red or vivid blue somewhere, a pair 
of greenish turquoise ear-rings or a 
wide silver belt. 

Racially the Navajos are not all 
handsome, but the types differ widely 
and some of them are superb. Nearly 
all have small, beautifully shaped 
hands and feet, fingers slender as the 
Japanese. The mouth and chin are 
likely to be finely cut and full of char- 
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acter, the clear wonderful bronze of 
the skin making one long for the time 
when it was customary for them to 
go about in the least possible clothing ; 
bronze skin seems sufficient in itself. 

I wish I could say that the Navajo’s 
eyes are beautiful. They are not, ex- 
cept in rare cases, for the scourge of 
trachoma has robbed them of beauty 
and expression. 


As one passes group after group of 
these fascinating people on the way to 
Fort Defiance, one grows eager and it 
is interesting to see the first buildings 
loom up out of the wide landscape. 
These belong to St. Michael’s, a trad- 
ing store and post office, with a 
Roman Catholic school managed by 
Franciscan Fathers, and a group of 
nuns under the patronage of Sister 
Katharine Drexel. Further along the 
road is the trading post of Mr. Day, 
and here we turn sharply to the right, 
leaving the main road to Ganado. Six 
miles away is Fort Defiance, but there 
is no sign of a settlement in sight. 

Again past water holes, flocks of 
sheep, and strange, jagged cliffs and 
out upon a more or less level mesa, 
where, suddenly, out of space, spring 
the buildings of the Hospital of the 
Good Shepherd. : 

Twenty years ago Miss Eliza Thac- 
kera, the daughter of a clergyman of 
the Episcopal Church, went out to this 
country to take charge of hospital 
work for the Navajos. During all 
these years she has dedicated herself 
to these people, until now her name is 
known far and wide, and no woman 
in the Southwest is more universally 
loved and respected. Well-born and 
gently bred, this force of refined per- 
sonality, together with absolute devo- 
tion and consecration, has built up a 
marvelous institution, and exerted an 
influence which no other woman, to 
my knowledge, could exercise in a 
similar capacity. Sincerity, kindliness, 
trained intelligence and a keen sense 
of humor are some of the characteris- 
tics of this special friend of ours, 


INDIAN SHEPHERDESSES 
Their skirts are from twelve to seventeen yards around 


whose only fault is that she is too 
modest to do herself any sort of jus- 
tice when she speaks of her work. 

Starting with the very simplest 
equipment, with Miss Thackera as 
moving spirit, master workman, chief 
cook and bottle-washer, the Hospital 
of the Good Shepherd has developed 
into the best-equipped and most effici- 
ent eye, ear, nose and throat hospital 
in that part of the country. For the 
past ten years Dr. Wigglesworth, a 
skillful physician of wonderful char- 
acter, has been physician in charge, 
coming over from his own hospital at 
Fort Defiance, a mile away, every 
other day for operations, treatments, 
etc. In the beginning, all sorts of 
operations were performed here, but 
it seemed wiser to confine the work to 
special lines, as trachoma and tuber- 
culosis are the two great scourges of 
the Indian today. 

The group of buildings comprising 
the hospital plant is simple, unpreten- 
tious, and as well-built as possible. The 
main building is of stone, standing 
high on the mesa, with all the prophy- 
lactic light and fresh air in the world 


flowing in at the windows. This con- 
tains the living quarters of Miss Thac- 
kera, a sitting room, dining room, etc., 
for the staff, and one ward, the oper- 
ating room, and a dining room for the 
patients. Behind this building and 
some distance away are the wards— 
all in a long, narrow, one-story build- 
ing—with from two to six beds to a 
room, and a long porch (uncovered) 
along the entire length. Here the In- 
dians sit and talk and live. Across 
from this is the laundry—most im- 
portant—where the baths are given to 
the patients, and where their clothes 
are sterilized and washed once or twice 
a week. It is rather startling to see a 
dignified old Indian stalking solemnly 
about attired in pale blue flannelette 
pajamas, with a design of birds and 
flowers, or a black and red check suit 
of the same description. 

The Bishop’s house, so-called, is a 
little stone doll-house of a building 
adjoining the wards; one room, very 
clean, as everything is at the hospital, 
and very simple. The chapel given in 
memory of Miss Cornelia Jay, stands 
back of the main building and is a 
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very complete structure with stained 
glass windows, given by friends of 
Miss Jay, and various memorials. 
Service is held here once a year by 
the Bishop, who comes for baptism, 
confirmation, etc. Not far away, at 
Fort Defiance, stands a large Roman 
Catholic Church, where service is held 
not only every Sunday but during the 
week as well. 


Miss Thackera reads the service 
and conducts morning prayers as 


often as she can, but you can imagine: 


that with twenty-three trachoma pa- 
tients, whose eyes had to be dressed 
by her twice a day, two cataract 
patients to look after, the house to 
superintend, the farm affairs to ar- 
range, the chickens to feed, and the 
strange, visiting Indians to look after, 
Miss Thackera has no spare time! 
Now, however, Miss Cady is at the 
hospital to assist Miss Thackera in 
the nursing. 

There is a sincere, genuine religious 
atmosphere here, the pure air of con- 
secration and service, the practical evi- 
dence of the best sort of Christianity. 

The staff consisted of Miss Thac- 
kera, Dr. Wigglesworth, Miss Pradt 
(a very interesting and splendid half- 
Laguna Indian), the housekeeper, and 
Ruby, the full-blooded Laguna gen- 
eral assistant. Miss Pradt, gentle, 
dignified, capable, and Ruby—efficient, 
gay and girlish as our girls of fifteen 
or sixteen are girlish—will not soon 
be forgotten. Kee Chee, the invalu- 
able worker and interpreter, is a full- 
blooded Navajo, and, a short time ago, 
was just Indian. He is the interpreter, 
The Indians have no words to express 
certain things and therefore a more 
or less instructed person is necessary 
to reach their comprehension. I re- 
member once they were told about St. 
Christopher, but the only Christopher 
they had heard about was Christopher 
Columbus. To them the East is just 
“Washington,” and the dear old chief 
who had been operated on for cata- 
ract in both eyes (successfully) shook 
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my hands and laughed and said: “Oh! 
Washington, Washington,” when Miss 
Thackera told him I was going East. 
He was a medicine man, by the way, 
and you can imagine what influence 
his cure would exert upon the tribe. 

If I could only make you see it! Let 
us visit the clinic. A fine, large, light 
room, with two surgical tables, cases 
of shining instruments and all the best 
and most modern apparatus. Around 
the wall on low benches the patients, 
Indians from five to sixty-five, all 
waiting calmly to be tortured, for the 
trachoma treatment is very painful. 
Dr. Wigglesworth, Miss Thackera, a 
young visiting physician, Miss M. and 
I wait while the first patient climbs on 
the table. Dr. Wigglesworth turns 
back the Indian’s eyelid with a deft 
motion of his hands, and applies the 
copper stick; the patient usually lies 
motionless, with unchanging expres- 
sion, while the eyes burn fiendishly. 
The women are even more stoical than 
the men; the children actually cry 
sometimes, but half from nervousness. 

It is more like a miracle than any- 
thing I have ever seen, to know that 
under the old conditions the Navajos 
would have had no hope of a cure, 
while now there are literally thousands 
of them who owe their eye-sight to 
the cure and treatment at the Hospital 
of the Good Shepherd. If this is not 
practical Christianity, then there is no 
such thing in the world; for the people 
who are devoting their lives to this 
work have very, very few of the com- 
forts which we would consider almost 
essential to our well-being. 

One Indian tells another of a cure. 
An old woman walked two days from 
a distant corner of the reservation to 
reach the hospital of which she had 
heard so much. They call Miss Thac- 
kera “The woman who laughs.” Can 
you imagine a nicer title for a mis- 
sionary than that? 

One rather funny side of the work 
is the constant stream of Indian visi- 
tors who flock in to visit their friends, 
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the patients. One family camped on 
the grounds near the hospital, cooking 
their own meals on a camp-fire, and 
calmly settling themselves down for a 
genuine visit. Four women came into 
the clinic while we were there and 
nothing would do but each one must 
climb onto the operating table and 
have her eyes washed with boracic 
acid—nothing at all the matter. One 
old woman brought in her wee bit of 
a grandson, took off his coat and suit 
and insisted that something was wrong 
with him, so the doctor solemnly used 
the stethescope to please her—nothing 
wrong. But on the other side there 
are the patients whose relatives refuse 
to allow operations, and who are taken 
away by the parents to die. One small 
boy with a diseased foot was about to 
have it amputated, when his mother 
drove to the hospital, demanded him, 
and took him away to die without the 
operation. 

“Ts the scourge diminishing or in- 
creasing?” “It is decreasing because 
of treatment instituted at different 
points, particular- 
ly at the Hospital 
of the Good 
Shepherd; also, 
because of a bet- 
ter understanding 
of trachoma by 
the natives.” 
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“Another factor is the greater care 
given school children with special ref- 
erence to the disease, by instituting 
separate lavatories and towels.” 

This is such a practical work, so far 
reaching in its scope and so definite. 
There isn’t one of us who would not 
be impatient to help a child who other- 
wise would be doomed to lifelong 
blindness, or to restore sight to a man. 
We can help, we can do our share, if 
we care enough. 

We asked Miss Thackera her needs 
and she told us frankly that funds to 
buy necessary supplies were more val- 
uable to her.than articles of various 
kinds. For instance, there is a special 
kind of absorbent cotton used for the 
eye-dressings, very cheap indeed and 
inferior to the sort almost any organi- 
zation would send her, but the best 
thing for the purpose which she can 
procure herself. I know she can make 
five dollars do the work of twenty- 
five. There are small but constant de- 
mands upon what funds she has, and 
everything is used to the best advan- 
tage. Every bit of help is needed and 
every least particle appreciated. 

Indians, traders, business men, 
women and children in the Southwest 
know and admire Miss Thackera and 
respect the tremendous work she has 
done and is doing. 

As we left the hospital, motoring 
over the desert in the early evening 
with a glorious red sunset behind us, 
and as it grew dark, the light of Gallup 
shining out in the distance, this short 
visit of a day and a night seemed one 
of the rare occurrences of life; some- 
thing which should be passed on to 
other people as a helpful and remark- 
able experience. 


N Chota Nagpur, India, there are 

260 German mission schools. These 
have received a grant-in-aid from the 
British Government to tide them over 
during the period in which support 
from German sources has lapsed. 
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A WAR CORRESPONDENT ON SYRIAN 
REFUGEES 


By Paul Shimmon 


Rone PHILIPS Py RECE is a 
M well-known war correspondent 

who has for the past eight 
months represented English and 
American papers on the Caucasus 
front. The following memorandum 
from his pen sent from Tiflis, Cau- 
casus, February 22, 1916, embodies 
his own personal observations in a 
region which has been terribly af- 
flicted, and though he writes mainly 
for the Syrian (Nestorian Assyrian) 
inhabitants, the fate of the Armenians 
there, who are comparatively sparse in 
number, is so interwoven with that of 
the Syrians that his suggestions are 
made to cover both races. 


Assyrian Refugees in Persia 


“In October of last year I came to 
Dilman on the plain of Salmas (north 
of Urmiah) in northwest Persia. I 
had been in Urmiah during Septem- 
ber and had seen the conditions of 
the Assyrians in the low country 
round that lake. The American mis- 
sionaries of Urmiah were doing a great 
deal, and on the whole the condition 
of the country was not so very bad. 
There was housing accommodation 
and a good deal of corn, and it seemed 
as if Americans would keep the sit- 
uation in hand. But in Salmas there 
was a very different state of affairs. 
At the end of September 25,000 moun- 
tain Nestorians from Tkhuma, Baz 
Tiari regions, who had been fighting 
with the Kurds all the summer, and 
had had to flee for lack of ammuni- 
tion, came pouring into the plain, led 
by their Patriarch, Mar Shimmon, and 
began to plant themselves down in the 
orchards and gardens round the vil- 
lages. All the villages of the plain 
were already occupied, and as the win- 
ter was just setting in their condition 


without housing and clothing was des- 
perate. .I sent a message to Mr. 
Shipley, the British Consul at Tabriz, 
telling him of the situation, and he 
telegraphed to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury for financial assistance. Mean- 
while relief committees were organ- 
ized under the Russian Consul Akim- 
ovitch, the Armenian Bishop Nerses, 
who lent funds from the Armenians 
of the Caucasus, and an American 
missionary from Urmiah, Mr. Mc- 
Dowell with funds from America, and 
they began to organize relief during 
November and December. The 
method adopted was to all refugees, 
Armenians and Assyrians alike, a 
daily allowance of 10 kopecks a day, 
since increased to 15 kopecks, and to 
distribute warm quilts and coats from 
materials purchased in the bazars of 
Dilman and Khoi. Some medical de- 
tachments of the Russian Red Cross 
and Soyus Gorodof were sent with 
medical aid to combat typhus and dys- 
entery, which was beginning to, and 
still is, taking toll of many refugees. 
As regards the medical side of the 
relief I am inclined to doubt the possi- 
bility of making effective provision 
under the circumstances. There are 
not sufficient skilled doctors, and it is 
impossible to get drugs through from 
the Caucasus in sufficient quantity to 
do much good. 

I did not observe on my return to 
Salmas after a journey to Van in No- 
vember any real improvement in the 
health of the refugees. Every day 
100 or more Assyrians and Armen- 
ians were dying in the villages round 
Dilman, and the same is going on now. 

It seems to me, and these friends 
of mine who have also been there and 
have seen the conditions agree with 
me, that it is impossible under the cir- 
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cumstances to combat the disease by 
medical assistance. The hardy moun- 
taineers from the headwaters of the 
Great Zab and Tigris can best be 
helped by giving them the means to 
resist disease. Once disease has hold 
of them no half measures of medical 
relief scan whelp. .I ‘am. therefore 
strongly of opinion that if more relief 
is sent it should take the form of 
money, which should go to increase 
the daily allowances of the refugees, 
enabling them to buy for themselves 
from the Persians of Dilman, food and 


clothing, which alone will enable them. 


to resist disease. 

The position is now as follows: 
When I left Dilman for Van at the 
end of October, I saw in the regions 
round Bashkale another 5,000 or 6,000 
Assyrians and a sprinkling of Armen- 
ians living in caves of the rocks or in 
the open, and feeding on raw grains 
of wheat, which they were picking up 
from the ruined corn fields. On my 
return in January most of these were 
in Salmas, and so I think about 30,000 
Assyrians and Armenian refugees are 
now there; that is after deducting 
15% as loss from disease in the last 
three months. The Russian and Amer- 
ican Relief organizations which are 
working there, of course stand in need 
of more money to carry on their work 
effectively. In order to save the ref- 
ugees from starving, doles of money 
must be given out to them till next 
harvest at least. I should certainly 
think that the Americans, whose com- 
mittee is centered in Tabriz, under the 
American Consul there, are doing the 
best work with the means at its dis- 
posal. With the Russian organization 
there is more delay and greater leak- 
age. Relief is being given impartially 
by the Americans to Assyrians and 
Armenians of all denominations. This 
cannot always be guaranteed for the 
Russian organization. 

I would therefore strongly appeal 
for further help for the distressed 
refugees of this ancient Assyrian 
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Church, together with their brethren 
of the Armenian Gregorian, Catholic 
and Protestant faiths, and should sug- 
gest that it is sent to the American 
and British Consuls at Tabriz to dis- 
tribute with the American missionaries 
in the form of increased daily allow- 
ances for food and clothing.” 


Cable messages have just arrived 
in this country through the State De- 
partment that many of the refugees 
are feeding on grass, and unless more 
assistance is given at once many must 
perish. 

The American Committee for the 
Armenian and Syrian Relief has sent 
$25,000 for these refugees, so that 
these words will be appreciated by all 
who have helped in sending funds to 
this and other fields as well. Further 
contributions for relief may be sent to 
Woodbury G. Langdon, Treasurer, 
Assyrian Relief, 59 East Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 


MISSIONARIES IN AFRICA 
SAFE 


FTER a most anxious period of 

suspense, extending over twelve 
months, news has reached the head- 
quarters of the Universities’ Mission 
(Anglican) to Central Africa of the 
safety of the forty-two missionaries 
interned in German East Africa. 
Names of all places were censored, 
even postmarks obliterated. One of 
the missionaries (Archdeacon Hal- 
lett) writes that they have all been 
lodged in military prisons. “We are, 
on the whole, well treated and content, 
but, of course, our hearts are very sad 
and anxious, as we are allowed to re- 
ceive only fragments of news.” 


% 
i a small $3,000 hospital in China 
the medical missionary reports 
that during the past month he treated 
over 1,600 cases, and with his Chinese 
helpers he vaccinated 346. 


OPPORTUNITY AND THE ORIENT 


Bishop Brent of the Philippine Islands, just returned from his distant field, was 
present at the meeting of the Board of Missions on May 10, and addressed the Board 


as follows: 


ence to come into contact with the 

center, and I could not help feeling 
today as I listened to your delibera- 
tions that if the circumference and the 
center were somewhat nearer one an- 
other, there might be fewer tangents. 
I believe tangents are the prerogative 
of the circumference. 


I have given up a great deal to be 
here. If I were to speak out of the 
fulness of my consideration for this 
body I wouid not ask you to increase 
the appropriation either for myself or 
for any other missionary bishop. I 
see the heaviness of your burden and I 
am more conscious of it at this mo- 
ment that I have been since I was here 
for the last General Convention. At 
the circumference we see nothing but 
the opportunities. We cannot think 
in the terms of business—of cold dol- 
lars and cents—but we must think in 
terms of the Kingdom of God, its 
deepening and its extension. I appeal 
to you to make a bold venture in the 
cold terms of business; it may per- 
haps be rash, but I have always con- 
tended, and I trust I have lived out 
my contention, that life finds its sole 
safety in swinging between risk and 
opportunity. Let us take the risk! 

I am here specifically to plead for 
my own mission and the opportunities 
that I see most vividly before my eyes, 
but in order to get here I touched at 
various points in the Orient and took 
the opportunity to come into contact 
with the mission work at each point. 

The first place was Hong Kong— 
that is an English jurisdiction—but I 
spent my time with the bishop, and I 
got an idea of the wonderful oppor- 
tunity that-he and his fellow-workers 
see for China. It is all one work, of 
course. 

From there I went to Shanghai, and 
it was the same thing in Shanghai. 


I: is a privilege for the circumfer- 
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China today presents such an oppor- 
tunity as I suppose the world has 
never seen before in a country that is 
not Christian. We were thrilled a few 
years ago as we heard reports from 
China after the Republic was estab- 
lished. But let me tell you that the 
opportunities in China for Christian- 
ity today are tenfold more than they 
were six years ago. The opportunity 
is increasing by leaps and by bounds. 
A year ago I had as my guest in 
Manila Dr. Wu Ting Fang, who used 
to be the representative of the Man- 
chu dynasty in Washington. There 
were times when we talked for hours 
about things pertaining to the King- 
dom of God, and of China. Dr. Wu 
is a man who received his early educa- 
tion in St. Paul’s College, Hong Kong, 
and became a communicant of the 
Church. He drifted away, but now in 
his old age he is coming back steadily 
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to Christianity. He said to me: “You 
are right; Confucianism is not a re- 
ligion, it is a philosophy. Christianity 
is the great religion. In the coming 
of Christianity to China is the salva- 
tion ots Chinas sasatd to him.” “Dr, 
Wu, come and speak to my people in 
the Chinese mission at Manila.” He 
said: “Bishop, that is the first time 
I have ever been asked to speak to a 
Christian mission.” The mission was 
crowded. He spoke out of the fulness 
of his heart, and he spoke the doctrine 
of Christ. He is one of the great lead- 
ers of thought in China, and I am 
giving you, not the estimate of an en- 
thusiastic and perhaps rash mission- 
ary, but I am giving you the estimate 
of an eminent Chinese. He wants 
Christianity to come to his people, and 
he is pleading, through me, with you 
gentlemen to run any risk in order 
that China may get that for which it 
is hungering and thirsting. 

Atter Il left Shanghai I went to 
Kyoto in order that I might have a 
chance to see Bishop Tucker. He tells 
me the same things about Japan. He 
sees in the near future something like 
a Japanese Church. I go on to Tokyo, 
and find precisely the same thought 
there—its advance, its progress, its 
opportunity—it is pleading on the part 
of the Japanese people through us mis- 
sionaries with the people in this coun- 
try, that they should not be lacking in 
that spirit of adventure which is the 
heritage of our forefathers and which 
makes America what she is nationally 
and commercially. If our country 
lacks, she lacks in translating that 


same spirit into terms of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Now let me touch on my own juris- 
diction, and let me take you up among 
the last remnant of primitive peoples 
that you will find anywhere in the 
world. They are decreasing rapidly. 
Among approximately 500,000 Igorots 
there has been such an advance in the 
evangelization of that whole district 
since I was here last that if I were to 
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go back, having left my missionaries 
and my people in expectancy, and say 
to them, “No, we have created the 
opportunity for advance, but the 
Church back home says dollars and 
cents are in the way ; we cannot do it!” 
I would feel somehow, not merely that 
the people in this country had failed, 
but that I myself had failed. 


There is one man in that mountain 
district, the Rev. John A. Staunton, 
Jr., who I wish were at my side today. 
In one way I am glad he is not here, 
because I can speak more freely about 
him. He is a man of extraordinary 
gifts; he has been in the highest of all 
universities since he went out to the 
Philippine Islands—the university of 
hardship, both of body and of mind. 
He has been misunderstood—at times 
even by myself. It is only compara- 
tively recently that I have given the 
man his full measure. The mission 
that he represents is not a station, it 
is a diocese. He is the chief spiritual 
influence of that entire country; he is 
the best informed man, whether in 
government or in business, of the busi- 
ness conditions and the governmental 
conditions of that entire country. His 
advice is sought by the officials who 
represent the American Government 
there; he is working on friendly terms 
with the Roman Catholic clergy who 
are laboring in that district—Belgian 
priests, good men of a very high stan- 
dard both of ability and of character. 
He has an extraordinary industrial 
mission, but when I use the term “in- 
dustrial mission” it is inadequate, be- 
cause the center of that mission is the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


There were times when I thought 
that I could teach Fr. Staunton better 
ways of doing his work than those he 
has learned from God himself. I have 
ceased to interject my own theories 
into the life of a man who has proved 
by his work that he knows how to 
bring simple-minded people into close 
and intimate touch with God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. 
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In that mission there is a church at 
this time going up which would be a 
credit to the city of New York. It is 
being built by his own people, and 
‘frequently before the workmen go to 
their task, chipping stones or laying 
them in place, you will find them 
kneeling before the Altar of God; and 
that is characteristic of his entire 
work. From Christ to work; from 
work to Christ. 


We have our own sawmill which 
supplies the lumber for the Govern- 
ment, for the business people and for 
~all who dwell in that entire country. 
That sawmill has not only supported 
itself, but gives us a small revenue. 
We have our own stone quarry, dis- 
covered by Fr. Staunton and opened 
by him, where we get beautiful stone. 
We have our own printing press, and 
I would not be ashamed to lay the 
products of that press beside the pro- 
ducts of the best press you can show 
me in the City of New York, and yet 
the work in that press is done by Igo- 
rot compositors, and the master printer 
is an Igorot. We have our own sys- 
tem for developing the industrial pos- 
sibilities of the people, and we have 
everything to make a self-sustaining 
station there. We have many out- 
stations: at Besao, where Mrs. Har- 
greaves’ school is, at Bagnen, and at 
Fidelesan. 

There are various opportunities that 
we cannot touch, because we have not 
got the men. For a long time Fr. 
Staunton has been the only priest 
there, except for a short time. I am 
pleading for an extension of that 
man’s budget; he must have it. If I 
were in a position to give a concrete 
picture of the whole situation to the 
Church, the Church would give to him 
everything that he asks. The work 
he is doing is not merely a local work. 
He has put us, by his wisdom and 
power and piety and intellect, into 
such a relation with the Belgian clergy 
of that district that, though officially 
the Roman Catholic clergy may feel it 
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necessary to present something of an 
opposition, really and personally they 
feel that after all the Church of God 
is one, and that the work we are doing 
is part of the great work of the Catho- 
lic Church. Let me tell you I am as 
proud of that relation to that great, 
venerable Roman Catholic Church, as 
I am of our relationship with the 
clergy and the various missions of the 
Protestant communions. 


Opportunity is on its knees pleading 
to you through me for the simplest of 
God’s people, and asking you not to 
leave them, not to close in their faces 
the door that has been opened by the 
faithfulness of those you have sent 
there. You do feel proud that you 
have such a man as I have indicated, 
and he is only one of others. He will 
be here in a few days now. Let him 
know when he comes that this Church 
is not afraid of running a risk when 
the Kingdom of God is in such great 
need. If we knew that the Belgians 
were starving would we fail to run 
some risk in order to give them bread ? 
and when we have people here who 
have not had a chance to know about 
the Bread of Life, are you going to 
fail to feed them because of running 
some financial risk? 

So far as I myself am concerned, 
if the Board can tell me how in any 
way | can aid them in bringing up the 
apportionment to what it should be, 
I am perfectly willing to lay aside the 
month that I hoped to use as a holiday, 
and use it as you may see fit and as 
far as my limitations will allow. 

Again, let me beg of you in the 
name of Christ and in the name of the 
Orient as a whole, not to close the 
door of opportunity, but to think in 
the terms of the Kingdom of God first, 
and dollars and cents afterwards. 

I have not said a word about the 
Moros, but there again is the door of 
opportunity, wide open. On the 12th 
of January we opened, in the heart of 
the blood-soaked island of Sulu, an 
agricultural school for Moro boys. To- 
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day we have thirty-six boys in that 
school, sent to us by the Dattos, that 
is the chieftains of the island, and by 
the common people, with the confi- 
dence that we are there to do them 
good. And when you have succeeded 
in winning the confidence of a Mo- 
hammedan sufficiently to allow him to 
send his children to you, you have 
made a wonderful stride. It is more 
than I expected to be able to tell you 
at this time. It is only a trifle over 
two years ago that I first went down 
to the Island with definite plans for 
developing the work among the Moros, 
and I want in this presence to pay my 
tribute to Mrs. Lorrilard Spencer, who 
has undergone what only I beside her- 
self know, and through whom the 
work today in Sulu is what it is. An 
untrained worker, but a woman with a 
human heart who treats folks as folks, 
she could at this moment go to any 
part of the Island of Sulu with abso- 
lute safety ; not only so, but she would 
be received with honor wherever she 
went. Remember that is an island 
where at present life is considered 
more or less insecure outside of the 
walls of the town of Jolo. She has no 
military protection. On one occasion 
outlaws sent word to her that though 
they would not deliver up their guns 
to the Government, they would to her; 
and after a great deal of delay and 
several refusals, I got the consent of 
the Governor to take Mrs. Spencer 
down to the stronghold of the outlaws 
to see whether it would not be possible 
for us to bring them in to the Govern- 
ment. We spent a day among them, 
men armed to the teeth who would 
not come near us as long as they saw 
a Government official in the neighbor- 
hood. We argued with them, we rep- 
resented to them the claims the Gov- 
ernment had on them, we talked to 
them about the peace of their island, 
Mrs. Spencer herself speaking to them 
with great boldness in the name of 
Christ. We were treated with such 
courtesy that when I left that after- 


noon I told the chief of the outlaws 
that I would always remember the day 
spent among them as a day spent 
among gentlemen. Nearly all those 
men are killed now. 

The thing I wanted to bring out 
was that it was not through me that 
we were able to go down there; it was 
because of the loving heart of a far- 
seeing and a deep-seeing woman, that 
we were able to get in touch with a 
group of people that, speaking 
broadly, no one else in the world could 
have come in touch with. 

The school is only a beginning. Our 
strongest supporter in that school is 
Hadji Butu; he is the Sultan’s advisor. 
I told him that we wanted to teach 
the people of his race that Christian- 
ity was a life, and we were there to 
do kindness to them; that while Chris- 
tianity was a doctrine, it was first a 
life and then it was a doctrine. -He 
said tome: “I like the way you talk.” 
When the Governor of that country 
spoke at the opening of the school he 
told the 750 Moros present that they 
would be perfectly safe in committing 
their children to us, because we would 
never attempt to make Christians out 
of them against their will. 

In contrast to that let me draw your 
attention for a moment to another 
worker among the Mohammedans. I 
crossed on the boat with a woman of 
great ability who has been seventeen 
years in Muscat, Arabia. I asked her 
as to the number of converts she had. 
She said: “We have not had a single 
convert, but I feel we have made a 
great advance because now I am able 
to go in and out of the harems.” In 
a service we had on board ship she 
said she was going to speak of three 
things: the glory of the impossible, the 
glory of the commonplace and the 
glory of the ultimate reward. Here 
in the Moro country we are like this 
missionary—we are daring the impos- 
sible and I want this Board to dare the 
impossible. 


A WINTER’S TRAVELS 
By the Rev. Guy H. Madara 


ITH a “parish” about 600 miles 
V y long, and with our “parishion- 

ers” living anywhere from ten 
to seventy-five miles back from the 
river which divides the “parish” in 
half, and along which is the only pos- 
sible means of travel, one can realize 
how much it is necessary to travel 
about the country if these scattered 
Indians are to be reached, and the 
ministrations of the Church taken to 
them. 

I can see a surprised look extend 
over the faces of some of the readers 
of this paragraph, for they will think, 
“T thought there were missions up in 
the Tanana Valley!’ So there are, 
and without them, the condition of the 
Indians would be indeed pitiable, but 
the Indians cannot live at the mis- 
sions. For generations they have 
lived by hunting in winter, by fishing 
in summer, and they know no other 
life. It is hard for them to get any 
work which brings in money, except 
their trapping, and you who read this 
in the States cannot realize how ut- 
terly dependent they are upon the mo- 
ment’s fortune in hunting or fishing. 
Every spring they have a hard time 
just before the king salmon come, 
when it is too hot to keep meat, and 
their food is eaten up. They live at 
the missions, which are scattered at 


their villages along this river, as long 
as they can, so as to receive instruc- 
tion—and here let me say a word in 
appreciation of the devoted service of 
women, which has made this work 
possible—and when they have eaten 
up what they have on hand, out they 
go again. So it appertains to the of- 
fice of the superintendent of the Ta- 
nana Valley Mission, not only to 
oversee the actual work of the mission 
stations, but to visit the Indians in 
their hunting camps, and thus carry to 
them the message of the Gospel re- 
gardless of where they may be. 

This winter, which is now drawing 
slowly to a close, the writer has not 
traveled as much as in previous years, 
owing to the fact that the Rev. Fred- 
erick B. Drane has made many trips 
which otherwise would have fallen to 
his lot; but even at that, the writer 
has traveled over 1,000 miles, and this 
does not include the weekly walk down 
to Chena Village for services, or to 
Fairbanks, ten miles above Chena. 

The ice forms in the rivers of the 
interior in October, slowly becoming 
thicker and more plentiful, until it 
blocks and then solidifies. From then 
on until May the river is the main art- 
ery of travel. This year, owing to an 
exceptional cold spell, the ice blocked 
within two days after it started to 
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form, with the result that open 
stretches were numerous. This was 
followed by a warmer spell, and the ice 
that was blocked, was overflowed. Just 
at this time—October 19th—word 
came that a death had occurred down 
at Tolovana. I immediately put a small 
pack with dry moccasins, tea, etc., on 
my back, and started down. Back of 
the hills which border the Tanana 
River there is a well-laid-out trail 
from Fairbanks to Tanana, and as the 
river was unsafe, it was over this trail 
that the trip was made. A wire to 
Tolovana. had started Alexander up, 
and we met about ten miles this side of 
Tolovana on the third day out; of 
course I immediately turned about, as 
it was our object to get to Nenana, 
where the burial was to take place. We 
came back along the land trail until 
about opposite Nenana, then struck 
across country. On the way we came 
to a small creek, and tried to go down 
it, but had to give this up. About dark 
we found an Indian hunting camp, and 
here spent the night. There were 
three babies to be baptized, many sick 
to receive medicines, and much news 
to tell and advice to give. Poor old 
Alexander, who had come with me 
from Tolovana, was so tired that he 
tried to convince me that a day’s lay- 
over would be just the right thing! 
The next day was Saturday, and I 
had to tell him that we must get to 
Nenana for Sunday. After a good 
night’s sleep we went up three miles 
more to another Indian camp, and 
here was another baby to be baptized, 
so we stayed there for an hour or two 
before going up to Nenana. 


After Sunday at Nenana the In- 
dians who were in these two camps 
went across to the cemetery and dug 
the grave, and the funeral which had 
cost everybody so much trouble was at 
last held, and the body of the little 
girl laid to rest. 

Upon leaving Nenana the water was 
over the ice to such an extent that it 
was impossible to keep on the river, 
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and a trail had to be broken along the 
shore. Three bridges were built in 
the first five miles, but a good dinner 
at the ranch five miles above and the 
loan of a pair of rubber shoes was suf- 
ficient reward, and fifteen miles more 
were left behind before dark. The 
following day will ever be marked in 
my memory as one of danger. The 
trail was good for many miles, being 
on land, but the last eight miles were, 
through the exigencies of the occasion, 
stretched into about twelve and were 
unpleasant. The rubber shoes had 
been left behind, and now—irony of 
this country—the sun shone so brightly 
that the snow on my moccasins melted 
until my feet were soaking wet. This 
was of no consequence in the day- 
time, but after the sun dropped it was 
cold. The river below Chena swings 
close in against a succession of bluffs 
for eight miles, and these bluffs are 
all right for scenery, but rather poor 
for trail! One climbs around them, 
trying to hang on by his toes and fing- 
ers, knowing that a drop means going 
into the water—and the writer cannot ~ 
swim. 


The first bluff was safely negotiated 
and then came a fisherman’s cabin. 
Here I exchanged my soaked mocca- 
sins and socks for a pair belonging to 
the fisherman, but he wears No. 13 
and I wear No. 7, so the next bluff 
was harder than ever. At one time, 
when I had jumped down two places 
which I knew I could not go up again 
and therefore could not return, I 
found myself lying on a sloping rock, 
my only hold an infant tree about a 
foot high. With six feet to go, my 
feet slipping around in the gigantic 
moccasins, and a pack on my back, 
there was only one thing to do, and I 
did it. I tried to tumble over it, and 
just landed on the shore, with a mar- 
gin of about an inch. But the margin 
was there, and I was over. About 
three miles below Chena, I again ex- 
changed my moccasins—by this time 
wet—for a pair of rubber shoes at an- 
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other fisherman’s cabin. By this time 
it was dark, and the wind would not 
allow me to keep my candle lighted, 
so I just felt my way. The first two 
miles were all right, but when I came 
almost to the bluff which marks Chena 
I found the overflow was at least a 
foot deep. Cutting a pole to test the 
ice the start was made, but the water 
had been on too long and the ice was 
still too thin, so that it could be felt 
crumbling under my feet. I did the 
only thing possible—threw away the 
stick and ran across, taking a chance 
of openings, and finally reached home, 
wet and tired but not frozen, having 
spent nine days on a trip: which I can 
make in six with trail. 


During November Mr. Drane made 
the trips, so that I had time to prepare 
for the longest one of all—that to 
Tanana Crossing. This trip is long 
and hard, and a dog team is a neces- 
sity, so Arthur Wright came up from 
Nenana with our team; two more dogs 
were hired to make it large enough to 
meet my ideas of a team, and off we 
started. It was about 40 below zero— 
in fact, this whole trip was made in 
cold weather, but this is better than 
warm weather, for the greatest danger 
in Alaskan travels is water—either of 
getting wet on the rivers, or of freez- 
ing when perspiration occurs. This 
trip was marked with a few interest- 
ing incidents, but most of the time was 
just hard work. It snowed three days 
in succession, until there was a fresh 
fall of almost eighteen inches ahead 

of us, and every foot of this had to be 
snowshoed so the sled could go. There 
was very little in sight except the trees 
and the snow, and almost the whole 
day the silence was complete. The 
first ninety miles of this trip extend 
along the Valdez trail, and there are 
roadhouses where one can stay, but 
from there up to Tanana Crossing, 
there is nothing at all, so that we just 


started in the morning, went as far. 


as we could, and camped wherever we 
were. Our load of dog food was 
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heavy, and we had to have our blank- 
ets and food, so that we took neither 
tent nor stove, preferring to “siwash” 
rather than take the extra weight. 
This means that, when we were too 
tired to go any more, we went up from 
the river on which we were traveling, 
cut down some dead trees for the fire, 
stretched the sled cover up on trees 
around the fire, then covered the snow 
with green fir branches, and there 
spread our blankets and slept. The 
hardest part of this is the getting up 
in the morning to light the fire again! 

There are two places on the river 
where some peculiarity prevents the 
river from freezing. One is at Mc- 
Carty’s, on the Tanana, and the other 
on the Clearwater, fifteen miles above 
McCarty’s. We crossed in a small 
row-boat at McCarty’s, and after we 
were over asked how much it was. 
The reply: ‘Twenty-five cents for 
each dog and $1.00 for each of you,” 
shocked me, even with my experience 
of Alaskan prices. But what could 
we do? There is no other way to 
cross. 


We reached the Indian camp at the 
head of George Lake at noon. I had 
visited this camp a year ago and they 
were most happy to see me again. 
They had had no service nor oppor- 
tunity for service since the year be- 
fore! One of the women asked me if 
I would stay for service then, but the 
two men were away, and I told her to 
tell them when they returned to stay 
home until I came, so that we could 
have service. On the trip down one 
baby was baptized and a long service 
read. Belle asked that we have 
“Church all night.” She “wanted big 
church talk,” she said, because it was 
only once a year they could have any- 
thing at all! I could not do it, for we 
had been traveling about forty-five 
miles a day, arid while spirit was will- 
ing, the flesh—needed sleep. ‘But one 
thing greatly gratified me. After 
we had eaten our dinner and read 
the service, the men took the Culic 
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book, printed in the Indian tongue, 
and repeated, each one in _ turn, 
the, Lord's Prayer and the. Creed! 
In astonishment I -asked: “Where 
did you learn that?” And _ they 
said the men from the mission at 
Salchaket hunt up through that coun- 
try, and when they came they always 
teach these more isolated people what- 
ever they know. This is the most en- 
couraging thing that has come to me 
in a long time, and I felt it the more 
keenly then because some things of a 
discouraging nature had come up. 


At Tanana Crossing I found the 


Mansfield Village Indians gathered, 
awaiting my coming. Those from the 
outlying villages were represented by 
spokesmen, but most were detained by 
sickness. We had several days of con- 
ferences and teaching, and tried to lay 
plans for the year to come. Mr. and 
Mrs. E. A. McIntosh had come across 
from Eagle with dog team a week be- 
fore, and assumed charge of this mis- 
sion upon the departure of Deaconess 
Pick, who came down with us to Fair- 
banks. 

The plan at Tanana Crossing is that 
Mr. McIntosh shall erect, this coming 
spring, the building which is to form 
the basis for a work there similar to 
that now done at Nenana. The lum- 
ber and most of the supplies are on 
the ground, and all that remains is to 
get the labor and do the work. But 
this is a fearfully expensive under- 
taking at a point where flour sells for 
$25 per 100 pounds; where rice and 
beans sell for $30 per 100 pounds, and 
everything else in proportion. 

The trip down from Tanana Cross- 
ing was more pleasant than the up- 
ward trip, owing to the fact that Dea- 
coness Pick was our passenger. We 
tied her into the sled and did not al- 
low her to get out at all. 

On the way down, we stopped at 
the Salchaket Mission, where we had 
the Christmas services, and tree, and 
where the Indians were all glad to see 


A Winter’s Travels 


us and have the good time which usu- 
ally accompanies Christmas. 

After a record trip down, despite 
poor trails and snow, we reached Fair- 
banks, and Arthur went on to Nenana 
with the team while I remained behind 
to hold the Christmas services in 
Chena Indian village and Chena town, 
after which a start was once more 
made and I walked down to Nenana. 
Here were gathered the Indians from 
all over this section, as they had been 
at the three missions above, and again 
the sweet story of Christmas was told 
to an appreciative audience and the 
Christmas festivities begun. After a 
week at Nenana, the return to Chena 
was made, and here at last could 
Christmas with the family be enjoyed. ~ 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to deal with the celebrations 
at the mission stations; it is to give 
an idea of the travels of the winter, 
so I may not waste space telling of the 
great good which these gatherings do 
among the Indians of this section. 
Many of them have no opportunity to 
attend services or receive the minis- 
trations of the Church except at these 
times. It has been my privilege to walk 
seventy miles and back with no object 
other than to read one service in an 
Indian camp of three tents. Again, a 
three days’ travel period was marked 
with one solitary service. Distances 
are huge in Alaska, and no method of 
travel has yet presented itself which 
will overcome the limitations of space. 
The result is that expenses are high 
in proportion to mileage, and that time 
is lost on the trail which, with a rail- 
road, would not be consumed in get- 
ting to a place, but could be occupied 
in doing something at the place after 
getting there! 

This work is so entirely dependent 
upon voluntary subscriptions for its 
continuance, that only if funds be sent 
in for the “general expenses” can it 
be kept up, so that I desire to make a 
frank appeal to those who read this 
to help the work. 


THE LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 
CONVENTIONS 


By the Rev. S. H. Littell 


the effectiveness of the campaign 
just completed, planned to enlist 
men in the work of upbuilding and ex- 
tending the Kingdom of Christ. 
Whole communities have been stirred, 
telling facts spread abroad, deep in- 
terest aroused in new quarters, and 
enthusiasm created and harnessed for 
work in many persons and churches 
where interest had already existed. 
The mode of procedure was for “a 
team”’ of a score of speakers to enter 
a city where special secretaries had 
been preparing the ground for six 
weeks, stay there three or four days, 
and by meetings—morning, afternoon 
and night—church services and well- 
worked-up press notices, to make an 
impression upon the life of the city. 
As a rule, by the end of the second 
day everyone in the town knew that 
something of interest was going on; 
and the facts, conditions and needs of 
mission fields were subjects of conver- 
sation frequently overheard in street 
cars and other public places, as well as 
in social gatherings and serious con- 
versations. Leading laymen of the 
community, wearing the convention 
badge, a round button bearing the 
legend “Enlisted for World Service,” 
were asked what it all meant, and re- 
plied that the Movement stands for 
these great facts: (1) The Missionary 
principle is absolutely central in Chris- 
tianity; (2) the enlistment of laymen 
in the spiritual ministries of the 
Church, to share in the activities of 
Christ; (3) the principle of co-opera- 
tive effort in face of great world 
movements and needs, wherever such 
co-operation does not violate the spirit 
of loyalty to one’s ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal convictions; (4) the propa- 
gation of standard and tried methods 


T HERE can be no question as to 


of Church extension and efficiency; 
(5) that deepened spiritual life—indi- 
vidual and corporate—is the only 
dynamic which can bring in the King- 
dom of God. 

Sixty-nine cities were chosen for 
the conventions, and no less than 101,- 
000 men paid a dollar each for the 
privilege of: attending these mission- 
ary meetings (no dinner nor other 
bait was provided!). But no mere 
numbers can begin to indicate the re- 
sults and benefits of the campaign. 
Before the series of conventions ended 
parallel meetings for women and for 
young people were being organized, 
and in some cities the speakers went 
the rounds of three district conven- 
tions going on simultaneously. Each 
of the men’s conventions drew to itself 
delegates from neighboring towns and 
villages, sometimes over a radius of a 
hundred miles, who came to receive 
the inspiration and information, and 
were pledged to go back and spread 
them in their respective communities. 

Seriousness of thought has been a 
characteristic feature. The delegates 
have seemed to realize the tremendous 
importance of the situation and the 
burning needs of the world to-day. 
World problems have been frankly 
discussed and the solution sought in a 
prayerful spirit. Those attending have 
felt that a new call to world service 
has been sounded and that the condi- 
tions demand a hearty response on the 
part of every Christian layman. As 
the appeal has been urged for a larger 
devotion of life and application of ef- 
fort to solving many problems con- 
nected with the missionary enterprises 
at home and abroad, there have come 
a depth of purpose and a new sur- 
render of life to the call of God. Un- 
less all signs fail the results of the 
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campaign will go far beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. Already these 
results are materializing, and are 
bringing new inspiration to the work- 
ers. 


The clear, out-standing note of the 
whole movement is personal and cor- 
porate loyalty and devotion to Christ 
and His Church. The movement 
reaches and arouses men, and then 
sends them back to their own churches 
to work. It does not divide their at- 
tention nor distract them from duties 
to their Communion. It does not ad- 
minister missionary funds or work, 
but helps to enlarge and strengthen the 
work of each Church through its regu- 
lar and normal channels. In this lies 
its power to aid every religious body, 
and the value of the recent campaign 
to any church is in proportion to that 
church’s contribution of men in at- 
tendance upon the sessions of the con- 
ventions. Among the cities which 1 
visited, I judge, that as far as the 
Church is concerned, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Syracuse, St. Louis 
and Richmond profited most by the 
meetings, for the simple reason that 
in these cities the Church entered into 
the movement whole-heartedly. Dur- 
ing each convention, a special confer- 
ence of Churchmen was held to con- 
serve the value of the convention. 
This conference aimed: (1) To con- 
sider what can be done to meet spe- 
cial out-standing missionary needs, 
local and general. (2) To enlist 
more men in prayer and work for the 
mission of the Church. (3) To fol- 
low up the convention by an Every 
Member Canvass of every congrega- 
tion in the city or diocese, for a week- 
ly offering for parish support and for 
General and Diocesan Missions. (4) 
To meet such other needs of the 
Church as discussion emphasized. 


The National Missionary Congress 
at Washington, April 26-30, gathered 
up and formulated in a powerful and 
practical way the best ideals and ef- 
forts of the men of the convention. 


With the Laymen’s Missionary Movement Conventions 


The Church papers have given the 
main facts of this congress, which, I 
believe, marks an epoch in the mis- 
sionary life of American Christianity. 

The results of the campaign, tan- 
gible and intangible, cannot be fully 
computed. I would like, however, to 
state a few of the results to our own 
Church, which I have seen. 


A number of men have been led to 
offer themselves as candidates for 
Holy Orders. More than forty men 
and women have offered to go, or are 
preparing themselves with a view to 
going, to the Church’s missions in 
China and Japan; and others are con- 
sidering their duty to offer for home 
mission fields. A number of men have 
offered themselves to their bishops as 
lay readers. Every member canvasses 
have been carried out; men’s mission 
discussion groups and Church mis- 
sionary committees have been formed. 
Delegates have gone, two by two, to 
parishes not represented in the con- 
ventions to give the message there. 
Extension meetings, to carry on the 
effects of the campaign, have been 
held. Prayer groups of men and 
women have been organized. Defi- 
nite offerings have been given for 
missions at home and abroad (though 
no appeal for money was ever made 
directly). In one case, the bishop laid 
upon the laymen the responsibility 
for a parish in need; in another case, 
the care of a Sunday=-school; in still 
another case, the financing of a pastor 
and congregation who were applying 
for admission to the Church bodily. 

The Baptists, I imagine, reaped 
more definite and wide-spread benefits 
than most of the other bodies, because 
they set out to make the campaign 
serve their previously adopted “Five 
year program.” For clear-sighted 
vision, and definiteness of aim, and for 
co-operative work, I commend it to 
Churchmen for consideration, and end 
by giving it in full, wishing that we 
also might formulate a similar one: 


——————————————————EEEE 


Letters to the Editor 


“FIVE YEAR PROGRAM” 


1. A’ million additions 
churches by baptism. 

2. A missionary force of five thou- 
sand men and women in America and 
and the non-Christian world. 

3. Two million dollars of endow- 
ment for the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board. 

4. Twenty-five student pastors in 
universities, one thousand Baptist 
students in theological seminaries, 
fifteen thousand in college and univer- 
sities, and six million dollars for edu- 
cational endownment and equipment 
at home and abroad. 

5. An annual income of $6,000,000 
for missions and benevolences. 


LETTERS TO 


The Rev. Robert E. Wood, an account of 
whose splendid work at the Church of St. Michael 
and Ali Angels’, Wuchang, China, appeared in 
our January issue, writes as follows: 


to our 


E have set our heart on securing 

a lantern that will throw both 
ordinary lantern slides and opaque ob- 
jects, like postal cards, on the screen. 
This would be invaluable in our work 
with students. We have electricity in 
Wuchang, and as you know have a 
magnificent big lecture hall on the 
ground floor of St. Michael’s. In the 
“ad” of Bausch & Lomb in THE 
Spirit or- Missions, the kind with 
the Mazda lamp, to project slides and 
opaque objects, is quoted from $45 up. 
We would be so grateful for-one of 


- them. Could you possibly find some 


Pate is 


Sunday-school to give us one, or pos- 
sibly some Junior Auxiliary, shipping 
it from the Missions House by the 
first shipment that comes out? 

If you could see the crowds that 
come, and how the police have to work 
to keep back the overflow, you would 
not wonder that we want the best lan- 
tern we can get. The eagerness and 
interest are wonderful. At present 
we borrow the acetylene gas lantern 
from Boone Library, but we ought to 
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THE MeEtTHops RECOMMENDED FOR 
THis Atm ARE: 


_1. A persistent pervasive evange- 
lism—personal, pastoral and _ voca- 
tional. 

2. Not less than one-tenth of the 
individual income for Christian work 
and the annual Every-Member Can- 
vass for weekly offerings and for fel- 
lowship. 

3. An increasing emphasis on edu- 
cation—biblical, missionary and aca- 
demic. 

4. The development of every church 
in social service. 

5. Prevailing Prayer — personal, 
public and social. 


THE EDITOR 


have a complete outfit of our own. 
Do you not think so? 


HE GOT NO BELL 
Mr. Editor: 


SEE in the last number of THE 
Spirit oF Missions that Bishop 
Jones had merely hinted at his need 
of a bell for a new church in Roosevelt 
and had an offer of two! Some time 
ago the writer had an appeal in The 
Churchman for a bell for St. Michael’s 
in Telluride, Colo., one of the most im- 
portant towns in the state, saying that 
as the people had bought a property 
and remodeled it into a church build- 
ing they could not buy a bell, and as 
the missionary had to cover two coun- 
ties—making the services come on dif- 
ferent Sundays, the bell was badly 
needed. Did I get the offer of two 
bells? No, I did not get one, neither 
did I get a reply. Besides, I still owe 
$4.20 for the appeal, which must come 
out of my own pocket. This is why I 
feel hurt. But then I must remember 
that I am not a Bishop. 
Rev. J. W. BARKER. 
Telluride, Colo., April i9, 1916. 


SELLING THE MAGAZINE 


the office of THE Spirit oF MIs- 

SIONS every day in settlement 
for copies of the Lenten Offering 
Number sold by Sunday-schools, come 
most interesting accounts of how some 
of the schools went to work. 

Writing from San Antonio, Texas, 
one little ten-year-old girl, sending two 
new subscriptions, says: “My little 
brother, five years old, has sold seven- 
teen copies of the Children’s Lenten 
Number.” 

Two children up in Rochester, N. 
Y., distinguished themselves by their 
endeavors. Epiphany ‘Church Sunday- 
school, to which they belong, was one 
of the twenty-three schools in. the 
country that placed an order for more 
than 275 copies of the Lenten Offer- 
ing Number, ordering 400 copies. 

A very interesting comment has 
come from Frankfort, Ky., in which 
we are told: “Two people wanted to 
give the dollar and not get the maga- 
zine, but the girls would not take it 
without sending the book. 
They wanted them to have 
it in their homes.” 

Grace Church School, 
Manchester, N. H., has 
been most active and has 
used a unique method. 
The rector very kindly 
sends us the following de- 
scription : 

“We have always had a 
hard time to get enough 
copies of the Children’s 
Number until last year. 
Then we ordered two hun- 
dred and fifty copies— 
enough for every pupil to 
have a copy and a few to 
spare for those who would 
try for the prize. But the 
mailing clerk in New York 
was over-worked perhaps, 
and when Quinquagesima 
came there were no maga- 
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: LONG with the money reaching 


zines. So the rector wrote a hasty 
note to ask where the magazines might 
be; or if, perchance, the order had 
been miscarried. Immediately the re- 
ply came back that they did not know 
about our order, but that they had 
shipped another two hundred and fifty 
copies. Meanwhile the original con- 
signment arrived and on the first Sun- 
day in Lent, 1915, Grace Church 
School found a supply of five hundred 
copies to be disposed of! 

“What should we do? Send the sec- 
ond order back? That would have 
been an easy way out of the difficulty. 
But that is not the New Hampshire : 
way of doing things. Send them back? 
No, siree! John Stark’s state retreat ? 
Well! I guess not! Not in the pres- 
ence of Magazines! Molly Stark’s 
great grand-daughters know better 
than that. Grace Church Schooi 


never sent back a magazine yet. 
“Now in 1914 Arlene Heim, a little 

girl of twelve, had won the prize of a 

wonderful morocco-covered Bible with 


BANNER TEAM, ST. LUKE’S, EVANSTON, ILL... 
Three hundred copies of ae Bye of Missions sold in Lent, 


Selling the Magazine 


beautiful pictures in it for selling 
thirty-five copies. But if Arlene could 
do that, why then Robert and John 
and Charlie could certainly sell as 
many. Anyhow, we kept the maga- 
zines and went to work. Of course 
the magazines were sold. But to our 
surprise it was neither Charlie, nor 
John, nor Robert who won the beauti- 
ful Bible, but Dorothy Fradd, who 
actually sold one hundred and five 
copies, and Gertrude Robinson who 
sold eighty-six. And everybody sold 
at least one copy. 


“This Lent we are in the thick of the 
fray again. If you will take the trou- 
ble to look at the snap-shot of the 
school you will see the children of 
John and Molly Stark’s State carry- 
ing the magazines over the New 
Hampshire snow-drifts, each maga- 
zine carefully hidden in a_ neat 
envelope of its own which tells the 
prospective buyer just what the mag- 
azine is, for people always want to 
know what they are buying, and are 
more willing to buy when they under- 
stand. You may see what the cover 
tells the purchaser if you look below! 


ab a zs a ab) 
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of the events in our Church life. 
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offering for missions. 
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To the Friends of Grace Church School 


Tue CHILDREN of the Sunday School are all engaged as NEwssoys 
and NeEwsairts to sell the enclosed magazine. 
The proceeds all go to help-girls and boys of Other Places. Please buy 
the magazine, and please read it yourself and pass it on. Perhaps you 
will like it so well you will want to subscribe for a whole year. If so, 
you may get your subscription of the pupil who sells you this Children’s 


“THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS” 
THE CHILDREN’S NUMBER 


Tuis is not only the best Missionary Magazine in the world, but one of the best 
children’s and family magazines to take the year round for general education. 
It costs only $1.00, but it is far above the “dollar-a-year” class of magazines. 

Tue CxHitpren’s Numser, published immediately before Lent, has become one 
Boys and girls in Sunday School receive a 
copy for five cents and sell it for ten cents. The profits are added to our Easter 
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Dorothy Fradd and Gertrude Robinson of Grace 
Church, Manchester, N. H., sold 125 and 86 copies 
respectively * 


The cost is Ten Cents. 
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St. John’s School, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, was very active this year, and 
sends the following note with the pic- 
ture of the Juniors: ‘A short time 
ago you received payment for the fifty 
copies of the Children’s Number of 
Tue Spirit oF Missisons. They have 
all been sold with the help of one of 
the boys, who sold eleven copies and 
got nine subscriptions to THE SPiRIT 
or Missions I am sending you a pic- 
ture of the Juniors taken in front of 
the old city gate which dates back to 
some time in the eighteenth century. 
Thanks to THe Spirit or MIssIoNs 
our Easter Sunday-school offering 
was nearly thirty dollars. One boy 
had between four and five dollars.” 


Epi- 
., did 


John Jameson and Mary Croston oe 

hany Sunday School, Rochester, N. 

the best work in selling the 400 copies 
taken by that school 


P 


OUR SALES AGENTS AT ST. JOHN’S, SAN JUAN, P. R. 


In conclusion, a letter from a little 
girl in Yancey Mills, Va., gives not 
only her idea, but doubtless the idea 
of a great many who have not written: 

“T am enclosing another subscrip- 
tion for THE Spirit oF Missions. I 
worked hard to fill my mite-box with 
nickels, dimes, quarters and half-dol- 
lars. I went for the mail and memor- 
ized five pieces of my music. I sold a 
few copies of THe Srrrit or Mis- 
SIONS, and wanted to sell more but the 
people of this community don’t want 
this kind of reading, or much of any 
other kind. Our little Sunday-school 
has about thirty dollars, so far as the 
mite-boxes have been called in. My 
sister wants to be a missionary. She 
loves children 
and I hope when 
she is grown she 
will be in some 
foreign field do- 
ing all the good 
her strength will 
allow, helping to 
spread the Gos- 
pel of our Sav- 
iour all over the 
earth... She as 
called the peace- 
maker, and is 
the best sister in 
thé worxtde 
Thank you so 
much for allow- 
ing so many chil- 
dren to fill their 
mite-boxes.”’ 

Altogether 
there were more 
than 1,500 or- 
ders for bundles 
of. the Lenten 
Offering Num- 
ber, and the 
cases piven 
above will show 
some of the 
splendid  activi- 
ties of the chil- 
dren. 


Bishop Tucker, under date of April 24th, writes 
concerning a young Japanese who has been tak- 
ing a two years’ course in the Virginia Seminary 
and is to return to Japan. He says: 


HE training of a certain number 

of our young men abroad, in addi- 
tion to what we give -them here, is 
absolutely essential. Without well- 
trained leaders the Japanese Church 
cannot meet the demands of the pres- 
ent situation, and the only way to 
secure adequate training is to send the 
men to America. With our help they 
sometimes provide their own travel- 
ling expenses to America. The theo- 
logical seminaries give scholarships 
which largely cover the cost of living 
in America. It is the return travelling 
expenses that constitute the difficulty. 
They come to about $250. A young 
man who has been in America study- 
ing for two or three years finds it im- 
possible to raise that sum. It consti- 
tutes a serious drain upon our 
diocesan funds, and has never been 
included in the Board’s regular appro- 
priations. There is, however, nothing 
that has a more vital bearing upon the 
future growth and influence of our 
Japanese Church than the training of 
these leaders. While I do not wish 
to ask the Board to make an appro- 
priation, I am wondering whether it 
would not be possible to interest some 
member or members of our Church 
to the extent of providing the return 
of say one man a year for the Kyoto 
diocese. 

% 


Under date of May 9th, Bishop Howden, of 
New Mexico, writes: 


OU will be glad to know that our 

Convocation last week went far 
beyond all previous records. We had 
twenty-eight bona-fide delegates pres- 
ent (clerical sixteen—lay twelve) 
from various places in the District— 
some of the laymen travelling at their 
own expense about 700 miles and giv- 


OR LET eR BOX 


Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


ing up four or five days’ time to attend. 
The Committee on the State of the 
Church reported progress in every 
department. It was very encouraging. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary of the dis- 
trict also met during the entire three 
days, and the sessions were brim full 
of interest. There were delegates of 
women also from Columbus, Santa 
Fé, Albuquerque, Tucumcari, Las 
Cruces, Mesilla Park, etc., besides El 
Paso. 


% 


We are indebted to Bishop Rowe for the fol- 
lowing interesting data from Mr. E. A. McIntosh, 
who is in rian of St. Timothy’s Mission, Tanana 
Crossing, Alaska: 


HRISTMAS time people from 

every part of the district were 
at the Crossing and all expressed a 
satisfaction with the location of the 
Mission and pledged their support. I 
called on them to go out with dog 
teams and haul in wood and cut it up 
for the Mission, and altogether they 
brought in about fifteen cords. 

The present residence is comfort- 
able, and by moving one of the cabins 
alongside will be large enough until 
we take more children. I have made 
some repairs to the old building and 
will make a few more before business 
begins this Spring. I would have had 
a great deal more done but the doctor- 
ing has taken a good part of my time. 
We had several cases of blood poison- 
ing which require lots of work to keep 
down. Also an epidemic of sores 
among the children and some of the 
adults. If I had a nurse to assist and 
be with Mrs. McIntosh when I am 
away it would be fine, and I could 
make much better time with the out- 
side work. The people here are very 
anxious for the Mission to own a 
horse, and promised to put up hay to 
feed one this coming winter. I have 
written my brother in Montana to look 
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around for the kind best suited to my 
needs here and to spend as much as 
$125 for one. Provided some one pays 
his freight to Chitina, I will pay for 
the horse. I can get him brought 
through from there. 

If we had a small saw mill like they 
use in Western Washington for cut- 
ting ties, or even a whipsaw rigged to 
run by steam, it would add materially 
to the attractions of the Crossing. We 
could then have a dynamo and electric 
lights and avoid the high freight on 
coal oil. When I return I will go to 
Chief David of Tetlin, who is giving 
a big potlatch, and talk to the people 
there about building at the Crossing, 
also about getting in a supply of wood 
for the winter. At present I am urg- 
ing the people to dry plenty of meat 
and get ready for the building season. 

We are having school and making 
progress. The interest is good. 


% 


The headmaster of the Kearney Military Acad- 
emy, Kearney, Neb., in sending a _ remittance, 
makes the following statement: 


ISHOP BEECHER has just been 

here and confirmed a class of 
seven boys, and another cadet is to 
be confirmed on the Sunday, after 
Easter with his father and mother. 
As a thank-offering I am glad to in- 
close my check for $35 in full for the 
apportionment from the Kearney Mil- 
itary Academy. This sum represents 
in a larger part a regular contribution 
from each cadet of twenty per cent. 
of his weekly allowance, the largest 
allowance being fifty cents. Further- 
more, the cadets have bought for St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Kearney, a large in- 
valid chair for convalescent patients. 
In addition to doing this they are now 
engaged in raising money to purchase 
for the school a new flag. The members 
of the faculty of the Kearney Military 
Academy have also made a large 
contribution to the Missionary’ Dis- 
trict of Western Nebraska, which will 
not show on the books at the Church 
Missions House. Each member of the 
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staff has voluntarily returned to the 
academy a percentage of his salary, 
varying from six to twenty-five per 
cent. In addition to the financial sup- 
port the bishop and I have been re- 
ceiving from the boys and faculty a 
great deal has been done in the way 
of labor. Repairs and improvements 
have been made for the bare cost of 
material. These repairs include such 
items as plunibing, carpentering, paint- 
ing, the construction of furniture, 
building of fences, the installation of 
a laundry, etc. Farm work of all sorts 
and the policing of the buildings and 
grounds have been cared for by the 
cadets and members of the faculty. 
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On April 29th, Mrs. 


g Rectarick, of Honolulu, 
writes: 


HE children’s offering for mis- 

was magnificent. Our twelve 
city Sunday-schools gave as much as 
the entire islands gave last year, so 
there will be quite a substantial in- 
crease in the total. 
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The Rev. W. M. Purce, General Missionary 
North of the Platte in the Diocese of Nebraska, 
writes from Winnebago under date of May 8th: 


HAVE just sent to the treasurer 

the offering from the Indian Sun- 
day-school at Winnebago. The offer- 
ing was $4. This is the first time they 
have made an offering, but it is only 
the second year that the school has 
been organized. These Indians are 
all poor and they have been doing 
what they could. They have bought 
and paid for four lots for a church. 
On May 2, 1915, I presented a class 
of nineteen for confirmation, and yes- 
terday I presented a class of seven, 
five adults, for confirmation. One of 
the adults I baptized. There are about 
1,200 Indians on this reservation and 
at my first visit I found forty-five 
who had been confirmed while attend- 
ing school. Some were confirmed in 
Minnesota by Bishop Whipple, others 
had been baptized in Minnesota. 

In the mite boxes the smallest 
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amount was two cents and the largest 
$1. Recently a small boy of the Sun- 
day-school died and under his pillow 
was a little purse in which was found 
thirty-three cents which his parents 
said he had been saving up to give 
toward the building of a church. 
These Indians are very anxious to 
have a church, but as so few of them 
have any money, we have to look to 
the general Church for help. Out of 
the 1,200 on the reservation the great 
majority, at least three-fourth of 
them, are Medicine Lodge and Mes- 
cal. Shall we allow them to remain 
in ignorance of the pure Gospel of 
Jesus Christ? 


*% 


A rector who is waking up his parish sends a 
refreshing letter from which the following is 
taken: 

HIS parish has never, so far as I 

can learn, paid its full assessment 
or apportionment, and has been con- 
tent not to. At the beginning of Lent 
my senior warden had printed for me 
a circular of which I enclose a copy. 
The results are not yet all in, but the 
other day, while I was shaving, a ves- 
tryman slipped in and took my copy 
of Tue Sprrir or Missions before I 
had finished shaving, and left me the 
ten cents. Its becoming rather bad 
form not to have it; there’s a risk 
that you may miss something if you 
don’t read it, and I know who set in 
motion that fear. 

A committee goes out this morning 
to raise our apportionment in full this 
week. They will guarantee that it 
shall be raised, and out of a capital 
of $50, advanced by one of its mem- 
bers, they will agree to advance the 
per capita to anybody who hasn't the 
money handy. 

Some time ago I sent the circular 


letter to all my people about the One - 


Day’s Income. Scant results so far, 
and they mostly personal to me. I 
want these pamphlets because next 
Sunday I shall try a different method. 
Because it’s a thaw that is needed [’m 
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going to present the heroism of Scott 
and Nansen and Peary. Then gently 
I'll insinuate that we have in the 
Church men as heroic, and that by 
means of this little One Day scheme it 
1s very possible for them not only to 
admire, but to adopt and support, 
Bishop Rowe or Archdeacon Stuck, 
for that day. If that doesn’t work— 
well, I hope I’ll find a better scheme 
but Pll surely find some kind. 

Certain notions about missions have 
already disappeared. The other day 
one spoke thus: “I’ve long been in 
arrears in my account for Sunday- 
school work, and would like to square 
up a little. Ill take up that proposal 
of yours to send ten young people to 
the G. B. R. E. Summer Normal for 
Sunday-school teachers at C , and 
will gladly defray the whole expense. 
If you want to take more, all right.” 

Also we’ve arranged to have a 
deaconess for two months to take 
charge of a summer camp for some 
fresh-air people from W. , thirty 
miles away; fifteen or twenty of them 
at a time. We’ll have a cook, a horse 
and buggy, occasionally an automo- 
bile, and some young women of the 
parish to stay with the deaconess, 
learn from her, go around visiting 
with her, and pick up a trick or so as 
to how to do it. One rude business 
man advanced the impertinent query: 
“Why wouldn’t it be a good thing to 
have the deaconess permanently? 
There are two or three of us who 
could easily pay her salary, and be 
the better for it.” 


When certain staid and eminently 
proper vestrymen objected to the 
whole scheme on the ground that a 
parish that was always in arrears 
ought to put all its money on its own 
debts, one visionary and impractical 
person said: “Don’t let that bother 
you, I will guarantee all the money 
necessary, because already this plan 
has enlisted the interest and help of 
people who haven’t given a cent to 
anything for years.” 


NEWS AND NOTES 


N January 21st, at Argyle, N. Y., 
occurred the death of Miss Mary 
J. Leigh, in the eighty-fifth year of her 


age. Miss Leigh was one of the little. 


band of women who volunteered as 
pioneer teachers among the Indians of 
South Dakota, at Santee, Rosebud and 
Pine Ridge Agencies, and began the 
first school among the Spotted Tail 
Indians. A friend with whom she was 
associated in the work married the 
Reyv.. W. J. Cleveland, one of the 
faithful clergy of Bishop Hare. In 
1905 Mr. Cleveland wrote an article 
entitled, “Olden Days Among the 
Oglalas” in which he says: “Miss 
Mary J. Leigh, one of those who es- 
caped alive from the Episcopal mis- 
sion among the Santees during the 
massacre in Minnesota in 1862, was 
one of the mission contingent, and to 
her belongs the distinction of having 
conducted the first school among 
either of the two large tribes, the 
Upper Brules or Rosebud Indians, and 
the Oglalas or Pine Ridge Indians. 
It is. interesting to note in passing that 
one of her very first and always faith- 
ful pupils, Joseph Marshall, has for 
many years been a missionary to his 
own people, and is still one of the 
native deacons among the Oglalas.” 
% 

T the cathedral in Hankow, China, 

on April 8th, Miss Katharine E. 
Scott was set apart as a deaconness. 
On April 1st Miss Scott took over the 
headship of St. Hilda’s School, Wu- 
chang, in preparation for the departure 
to America of Miss Grace Hutchins, 
for more than a year principal of the 
school. 

"% 

T a recent funeral conducted by 

our missionary to the Indians 
along the Klamath river in Northern 
California, five young men came for- 
ward, and kneeling beside the coffin 
of their dead friend, pledged them- 
selves to the new life in the sacrament 
of Baptism. This act rendered the 
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occasion doubly impressive, and af- 
forded one of many examples of the 
adaptability of the Church to the vari- 
ous needs of the people. At the early 
Easter communion service in the new 
church at Orleans, all but one of the 


communicants, and nearly all of the 


candidates ready and waiting for con- 
firmation, received the sacrament. The 
church, which readily lends itself to 
decorative purposes, presented a most 
beautiful appearance to the large and 
attentive congregation that came from 
far and near, crowding the building to 
its utmost capacity at the afternoon 
service. Our missionary is now com- 
pleting his fourth year in this difficult 
field, during which time he has bap- 
tized 195 men, women and children. 


*% 


Bishop Roots, on receiving information of two 
new women workers who applied for China, says: 


lee oe do appreciate the 
way in which the Church at home 
is sending some of its best workers 
to China. Bricks and mortar, land and 
institutions, are nothing compared 
igi well-trained and devoted work- 
ers! 
% 


Y a provision of the will of the 

late Mrs. Helen C. Unsworth, 
wife of the Rev. Samuel Unsworth, 
rector of Trinity Church, Reno, Nev., 
the sum of five thousand dollars is 
given to Trinity Church for the erec- 
tion of a new rectory. The money is 
immediately available. This much- 
needed building will be a splendid 
memorial to a well-beloved and de- 
voted Churchwoman. 
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Ba HUNTING has just re- 
turned from a trip through the 
southern parts of Nevada. Classes 
were confirmed at Tonopah, Goldfield, 
Las Vegas and Pioche, all presented 
by the Rev. Percival S. Smithe,: who 
covers a field embracing about 25,000 
square miles. At Beatty, a service 


News and Notes 


was held in the Miners’ Union Hall. 
The people of the town have matured 
plans for the purchase of a building 
to be converted into a church. It was 
first used as a saloon, where alcoholic 
spirits were dispensed. Later it was 
the home of a “medium,” and other 
“spirits” were invoked. It is now to 
become a temple for the spirit of the 
Christian religion. Its present sole 
furnishing is a decrepit barber’s chair, 
-which someone facetiously suggested 
might serve for the bishop’s throne. 
The Churchwomen at Pioche worked 
during Lent on altar and chancel fur- 
nishings to be used in the “Union” 
Church. The hangings for altar, lec- 
tern and pulpit are of white linen, and 
on each is a wonderful piece of 
crocheted lace showing a design of 
cross and chalice. Great interest is 
being shown in the work at Pioche. 
At Caliente, a service was held for the 
first time in years. It was held in the 
school-house, and someone said _ it 
would make an interesting picture if 
a photograph might have been made 
of the bishop in his vestments holding 
a little coal-oil lamp so that the organ- 
ist could see to play the hymns. This 
little lamp furnished all the dim re- 
ligious light to be had for the service. 
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HE new Trinity Church, Chang- 

sha, China, is now seated to ac- 
commodate 500 people, and might re- 
ceive 200 more if required. It is 
cruciform, built of rough granite out- 
side and red brick trimmed with 
granite inside. The style is Gothic 
and it is a really beautiful church. It 
is a memorial to the late Robert Treat 
Paine of Boston. 


\7 
me 


ECAUSE of two suggestive notes 

in our December issue, Professor 
Henry Neely Ogden, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who is one of the missionary 
committee of the diocese of Central 
New York, has sent us a diagram 
showing the missionary gifts of the 
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various parishes as contrasted with 
their parochial expenditures. The 
average gifts for all missionary pur- 
poses fall slightly below $2.00 per 
communicant. The highest parochial 
average is a little under $6.00—that 
of Grace Church, Utica. The diagram 
is a very interesting one, and if one 
of like character were shown in each 
diocesan convention it would prove 
most instructive. Professor Ogden 
would no doubt be glad to answer in- 
quiries as to his method in making and 
using it. 
* 
HE Rev. William S. Sayres, who 
died in Detroit, Michigan, May 
5th, at the age of 65, was one of our 
early missionaries in China, where he 
went in 1878 and became professor of . 
mathematics in St. John’s College. He 
was one of the little group who helped 
to lay the cornerstone of that institu- 
tion. Later he did pioneer work in 
what is now the district of Hankow, 
after which he returned to St. John’s 
College. In 1885, after six and a 
half years spent in the China mis- 
sion, he returned to the United States. 
For the last seventeen years he has 
been general missionary and archdea- 
con in the diocese of Michigan. 
% 
UMMER conferences under the 
auspices of the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement will be held as fol- 
lows: Blue Ridge, N. C., June 27- 
July 6; Asilomar, Calif., June 30-July 
9; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 7-16; Estes 
Park, Colo., July 14-23; Seabeck, 
Wash., July 14-23; Ocean Park, Me., 
July 21-30; Lake Geneva, Wis., July 
28-August 6. 
% 


HE National Convention of the 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew this 
year is to be held in the City of Cleve- 
land, October 4th to 8th. The Cleve- 
land men are making elaborate and 
careful preparations to insure a splen- 
did Convention in every way. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


WING to the fact that next year’s 

Junior book, by the Rev. P. E. 
Osgood, has been announced for cer- 
tain of the summer conferences, it is 
important that leaders understand that 
it will only be in manuscript condition 
in July and that the printed book can- 
not be expected before October. The 
Senior book—“The New World”—is 
now half through the press, and 
should be ready as promised by the 
middle of June. Suggestions for 
teaching it will not be published before 
the fall. 

% 


It will be of interest to those who 
follow the progress of the Silver Bay 
Summer Conference to learn that Dr. 
Sailer will return and teach a normal 
class there this year. The Educational 
Secretary expects to divide his time 
between Silver Bay and the Church 
Conference at Geneva. 
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At the Cambridge Conference there 
will be a missionary exhibit including 
some of the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion models; a small exhibit, such as 
may be used for parish exhibit pur- 
poses; sample copies of the books on 
sale in the Educational Department ; 
free leaflets, and some of the products 
of our industrial missions will be on 
sale. This exhibit and sale will be 
under the care of the librarian. 
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It is very desirable that the library 
should have a complete list of books 
dealing with the early history of the 
Church in the United States. Such as 
have been published are long since 
out of print, and if any readers have 
copies that they would give or sell 
to the library, the librarian would be 
glad to hear of them; such books, for 
example, as the lives of the early 
bishops. 

If any one reading these lines 
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knows where second-hand copies of 
Hesketh Pritchard’s book on Haiti, 
“Where Black Rules White,” and 
Spencer St. John’s “Haiti” can be pur- 
chased, the Educational Secretary 
would be glad to know of it. As the 
two most reliable books upon the 
Black Republic we need them for the 
library, but as yet have been unable 
to procure copies. 


% 


Though suggestions have already 
been made on this page for prelim- 
inary reading on the subject of the 
course for next year, “The New 
World,” it will not be amiss to re- 
peat what has been said: 

For a general background, proba- 
bly the most accessible and readable 
general book is John Fiske’s “Discov- 
ery of America,” published by the 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. 

For books about the countries in 
which the Church has been estab- 
lished, the following are suggested: 

Porto Rico—‘Porto Rico Past and 
Present and San Domingo To-day,” 
by Verrill, published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. 

Panama—“Panama, the Isthmus 
and the Canal,” by Lindsay, published 
by the John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Cuba—‘“Cuba,” by Wright, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

Haiti—‘Porto Rico Past and Pres- 
ent and San Domingo To-day,” by 
cous published by Dodd Mead & 

O. 

Mexico—“Short History of Mex- 
ico,” by Noll, published by A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co., New York. “Mexico,” 
by Enock, published by Chas. Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, New York. 

Brazil—“Brazil and Her People of 
To-day,” by Winter, published by L. 
C. Page & Co., Boston. 
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Wit. HOW OUR CHURCH CAME TO ILLINOIS 
By the Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D. 


I. Early Illinois 


LLINOIS was admitted into the 
the Union as a state in 1818. But 
its large area of over 60,000 square 

miles was in an exceedingly primitive 
stage of development. The population 
in 1810 was 12,182; in 1820 it had 
risen to 55,162; in 1830 to 157,445, 
and in 1835 was increasing at the rate 
of 75,000 a year. By 1840 it had 
reached 476,183. As late as 1832, the 
panic of Blackhawk’s raid occurred. 
A block house erected during this 
panic near the north line of Peoria 
County is mentioned by the Rev. Pal- 
mer Dyer as still standing in 1835. 
Chicago was as yet but a straggling 
village, known chiefly as the scene of 
-an Indian massacre of settlers in 1812, 
but developing some lake commerce. 
On the Mississippi River, Alton was a 
flourishing town, and enjoyed much 
river trade. Everyone supposed that 
it was destined to be the future em- 
porium of the state. The population 
previous to the defeat of Blackhawk 
was chiefly located in a crescent along 
the rivers which constitute the south- 
eastern and southwestern boundaries 
of the state, although the neighbor- 
hood of Springfield had begun to fill 
up. The white population in the 
northern half of the state averaged 
less than two for each square mile in 
1830. 

The people were almost entirely of 
the pioneer type. Many strong char- 
acters were to be met with, but as a 
rule they were uncultivated and coarse, 
despising culture, eccentric and self- 
willed. Log cabins prevailed, usually 
consisting of one room below and a 
loft above. Bilious and malarial dis- 
eases were frequent, as is apt to be 


the case in newly settled regions. 
Dicken’s description of Cairo, in his 
Martin Chuzzlewit, is no doubt a cari- 
cature, but it is based on much truth. 
The roads were bottomless in wet 
weather, and the expression “the most 
powerfulest road,” was one full of 
meaning. Prof. White gives a sample 
dialogue: “What’s your place called?” 
“Moggs.” “What kind of land there- 
abouts?” “Bogs.” “What’s the cli- 
mate?” “Fogs.” “What’s your name?” 


“Scroggs.” ‘“What’s your house built 
of?” “Logs.” “What do you have 
to eat?” “Hogs.” “Have you any 
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neighbors?” “Frogs.” “Gracious, 
haven’t you any comforts?” “Grog.” 
After the defeat of Blackhawk, a new 
and better tide of immigration poured 
in from the South, and the northern 
half of the state began to fill up. 

For many years the population con- 
sisted chiefly of those who came from 
purely mercenary motives, and who 
cared little for religion or its privi- 
leges. The time soon came, it is true, 
when local pride and the anxiety to 
draw settlers led to the erection of 
“meeting-houses” of the union type, 
but the Church was hardly in the race. 
Jeffersonian democracy and Method- 
ism ruled, and the Roman Church was 
in the field. England was hated with 
the utmost intensity, and this Church 
shared in the prejudice against every- 
thing English. There were numerous 
English immigrants, but, as is often 
the case, they were drawn into Meth- 
odism and other forms of dissent. 
When we learn that some of our pio- 
neer clergy were of the wandering and 
adventurous type, we need not be sur- 
prised that many years had to pass 
before the Church could lift her head. 
Instead of the Church came—after 
the Methodists—Baptists, Exhorters, 
Campbellites, Disciples, Cumberland 
Presbyterians, Soul Sleepers and 
Mormons,—the last named establish- 
ing their headquarters at Natvoo. 

The earliest parochial organization 
of which any record remains was that 
of St. John’s, Albion, in 1825, under 
the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, who had been 
sent out by the then Missionary So- 
ciety of this Church. No services fol- 
lowed, however, and when Church life 
revived in 1842 but one of the original 
vestrymen survived, and a new parish 
had to be organized. ‘Trinity parish, 
Jacksonville, was organized in Au- 
gust, 1832; our first church building 
in this state was completed there in 
the fall of 1835. 

The first service in Chicago was held 
by the Rev. Palmer Dyer, October 12, 
1834, in the Presbyterian meeting- 
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house. The Rev. Isaac Hallam ar- 
rived that evening and preached the 
following Sunday in the Baptist meet- 
ing-house. On October 26 the mother 
parish of the diocese of Chicago, St. 
James’, was organized in an unfinished 
building on North Water Street, near 
Dearborn Street drawbridge. The new 
parish held its services wherever 
chance offered, in dissenting meeting- 
houses and private- residences. <A 
church building, 64x44 feet, was com- 
menced in July, 1835 on the southwest 
corner of Cass and [Illinois streets; 
twenty communicants were reported 
in 1836. The body of the church was 
occupied March 26, 1837, the base- 
ment having been used for some time 
already. The bell, the first in Chicago, 
was rung on Christmas Day, 1836. 
All the houses were located close to 
the river. Swamps and_ timber 
stretched away to the north and west 
from the Church porch, with scarcely 
a building in these directions. The 
Romanists, Methodists, Presbyterians 
and Baptists had recently located on 
the south side. 


II. Illinois a Diocese 


Such were the conditions under 
which a “corporal’s guard” of clergy 
and lay delegates met at Peoria, 
March 9, 1835, and organized the dio- 
cese of Illinois. Three clergy attend- 
ed—the Revs. John Batchelder, Pal- 
mer Dyer and James C. Richmond. 
Lay delegates came from St. Jude’s, 
Peoria; Christ, Rushville; and Grace, 
Beardstown. The Rev. Isaac Hallam 
was absent, and the name of his parish 
was unknown. In the evening, after 
long discussion, it was unanimously 
resolved “that this Convention do 
hereby appoint the Rt. Rev. Philander 
Chase, D.D., a bishop in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, to the episcopate 
of Illinois; and that he be and hereby 
is invited to move into this diocese, 
and to assume episcopal jurisdiction 
in the same.” A Constitution, consist- 
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ing of ten articles, and five canons, 
was adopted. Bishop Chase was noti- 
fied of his election in a letter dated 
March 10, and replied from Gilead, 
Mich., April 3, accepting the charge. 

The story of Bishop Chase’s early 
life and first episcopate belong to the 
history of the Church in Ohio and will 
be found in a former article. Suffice 
it to say that after having secured in 
England the money to build Kenyon 
College, Gambier, and after having la- 
bored indefatigably for twelve years 
as Bishop of Ohio, he resigned his 
office in 1831 and removed the follow- 
ing year to Gilead, Michigan, near the 
Indiana state line, where he devoted 
himself to farming and missionary 
labor. 

Bishop Chase is said to have been 
over six feet tall, and to have pos- 
sessed a large and impressive figure. 
He is reported to have weighed fully 
three hundred pounds in his later 
years. His countenance was pleasing 
and gracious, although marked with 
indications of an indomitable and com- 
manding will. His strength of will 
was one of his most prominent traits, 
and was accompanied by other pecu- 
liarities characteristic of a rugged 


pioneer. Strong convictions, unquali- 
fied by any doubts as to the correct- 
ness of his position and judgment, in- 
duced a somewhat dogmatic and im- 
pulsive tone and temper. His energy 
was untiring, and his care for every 
portion of his field, however remote 
and sparsely settled, was unremitting. 
He was possessed of strong lungs, and 
his powerful voice added to the im- 
pressiveness of his oratory. His piety 
was deep and genuine, and his motto, 
Jehovah Jireh, “the Lord will pro- 
vide,” is well known; but he was apt 
to refer over-frequently to his relig- 
ious experiences and trials, with a 
view to public edification. But, at his 
worst, he seems to have erred chiefly 
in failing to realize that those who 
differed from him could not in the 
nature of things detect the loftiness 
of his motives beneath his somewhat 
doubtful methods. The Church owes 
much to him, but he was too individ- 
ualistic to escape just criticism. 
Bishop Chase undertook the vast 
work to which he was called in Illinois 
at the age of fifty-nine, without any 
proffer or prospect of reasonable 
earthly support, being informed “that 
there was no ability to afford any.” 
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On May 4, 1835, he left Gilead with a 
distant connection, the Rev. Samuel 
Chase, and others. He visited Chi- 
cago, Juliet (now Joliet), Peoria, 
Lewiston, Rushville, Beardstown, 
Jacksonville and Springfield. At 
Springfield he left Mr. Chase in 
charge. He had found but one church 
edifice in the state, that at Jackson- 
ville. On June 28 he set out from 
Springfield for the General Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia. 

The most pressing problem of 
Bishop Chase was to secure an ade- 
quate supply of clergy. These he be- 
lieved he must train in Illinois; there- 
fore, he must have a theological semi- 
nary. Accordingly he made a second 
journey to England to raise funds, 
asking Bishop Kemper to visit the dio- 
cese in his absence. 

In England Bishop Chase tfound 
that some of his former friends were 
dead and others disinclined to repeat 
their benefactions. But before return- 
ing home he had secured pledges for 
about $10,000 and a large number of 
valuable books for his prospective 
seminary library. 

In the latter part of May, 1836, the 
Bishop arrived in New York and after 
depositing his funds at interest re- 
joined his family at Gilead and 
brought them to Illinois. After visits 
in Chicago and Joliet, he went in Pe- 
oria County and located a suitable 
place for the Seminary. Nearby he 
built a log-house, which he described 
as made “of mud and sticks and filled 
with young ones.” It was appropri- 
ately named “The Robins’ Nest.” The 
land which he occupied is some fifteen 
miles northwest of Peoria on the 
Kickapoo creek. The country is roll- 
ing and of diversified beauty. It is 
underlaid with rich beds of soft coal, 
and somewhat isolated from the ordi- 
nary lines of communication. The site 
was chosen partly for this reason, as 
the Bishop sought to separate those 
in attendance upon the institution 
from contact with worldly life. 
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The financial panic of 1837 was se- 
verely felt by the Church. There was 
much poverty. Many Chicago people 
raised vegetables in their city lots to 
keep themselves from starving. Sev- 
eral years of depression. followed. A 
Church building started in Galena had 
to be suspended, and a small chapel, 
25x40, was erected instead. The es- 
tablishment of Jubilee College, as the 
Bishop’s Seminary was to be called, 
was delayed several years. The Bishop 
describes his travels, in his address to 
the Convention of 1838, as having 
“been over many extended prairies, 
intersected by streams without bridges, 
and sloughs as if without bottom; the 
country generally thinly inhabited; 
cabins few and far between; villages 
just filling up with inhabitants ex- — 
hausted of their means by removing 
to the Far West, and struggling for 
a bare existence.” During his travels 
in 1837 he once had to pass a night 
in his wagon fighting mosquitoes. Fin- 
ally he broke two ribs by being upset, 
and was forced to right things without 
assistance, as he was alone. He finally 
reached home and had to postpone 
further visitations until October, when 
he visited southward and in his own 
neighborhood. The manner in which 
he searched out Church people, and 
held services in their cabins wherever 
he journeyed, was truly apostolic. 


A letter of November 12, 1838, 
from the Bishop to a friend, concludes 
as follows: “In September, 1831, 
I left those dear places by me 
named Gambier Hill and Kenyon 
College—in 1838, precisely in the 
same month and the same day of the 
month, I blow the trumpet in Zion 
for joy, that another school of the 
prophets, more than five hundred miles 
still further towards the setting sun, 
is founded to the glory of the great 
Redeemer.” We now know that this 
child of the Bishop’s old age was not 
to continue long in active life; but we 
can hardly fail to feel much sympathy 
with his glad outburst—especially as 
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we know that, in its day, Jubilee Col- 
lege achieved much for the Church in 
Illinois. The corner-stone of the 
Chapel and School House was laid 
April 3, 1839, amid much rejoicing. 

The bishop’s strength could not last 
forever, and a special convention in 
1851 elected the Rev. Dr. Henry John 
Whitehouse to be his assistant. The 
end soon came. Bishop Whitehouse 
says, in his annual address of 1853, 
that Bishop Chase pointed out to him, 
some months before his death, some 
walnut planks which he kept in readi- 
ness for his coffin. When the hope 
was expressed “that they might lie 
long to season,” the aged prelate re- 
plied in effect, “They are ready now, 
as I am.” On September 14, 1852, 
he was overturned from his carriage, 
and fell violently to the ground. On 
recovering consciousness he said to 
those who bore him homewards, “You 
may now order my coffin,—I am glad 
of it!” He sank to his rest Septem- 
ber 20th, at the age of seventy-seven, 
and was buried at Jubilee. 

To no other prelate has fallen the 
task of founding two Dioceses—now 
divided into five—and two Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. He had his faults, 
but he was a chosen vessel, and God 
has taken him to Himself. May per- 
petual light shine upon him! 


Ill. The Cathedral Builder 


Bishop | Whitehouse—who _ was 
chosen somewhat through the per- 
sonal influence of Bishop Chase—was 
rector of St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York. For many years he had been 
an active and zealous member of the 
Committee on Domestic Missions. 
Perhaps because of this he was 
thought to be an excellent choice for 
what was altogether missionary work. 
It is not impossible, however, that the 
fact that he had independent means 
may have influenced the choice. This 
seems the more probable because for 
many years after his election he re- 
ceived no salary. Bishop Whitehouse 
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BISHOP WHITEHOUSE 


was consecrated in St. George’s 
Church, New York, November 20 
1851. For ten months only he re 
mained assistant bishop, as in the fol- 
lowing September occurred the death 
of Philander Chase. 

For twenty-two years Bishop White- 
house administered the diocese of Chi- 
cago in its formative period. There 
are few figures in the American epis- 
copate about whom such _ diverse 
opinions have been formed. He had 
much of the positiveness of his prede- 
cessor, with none of his democracy. 
He was not only a man of eastern 
training but of aristocratic tempera- 
ment. It is doubtless true also that the 
early clergy of Illinois were men of 
independent spirit. It is difficult to 
assign responsibility, and no doubt 
there was misunderstanding and 
wrong on both sides, but at any rate 
the early years of Bishop Whitehouse 
were years of civil war, or at best of 
armed truce, to the Church in Illinois. 
About two points the combat chiefly 
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gathered: first, he was for many years 
a non-resident of his diocese, and his 
continued residence in New York pro- 
voked serious criticism. He had a 
large family of growing children who 
needed education, and it was said that 
Mrs. Whitehouse did not desire to live 
in the West. At any rate, an unfortu- 
nate impression became deep-seated 
that he held himself above the sur- 
roundings of his work. It was be- 
cause of this controversy that the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1859 passed the 
canon which requires that a bishop 
shall reside within the limits of his 
diocese. 
Bishop Whitehouse removed to Chi- 
cago, and so ended this part of the 
controversy. 


The second point concerned a pol-, 


icy of administration. The new 
bishop came to Chicago with the idea 
of founding a cathedral. This was a 
new thing in the American Church. 
Immediately after the death of Bishop 
Chase he began negotiating for prop- 
erty, and proposed himself to bear the 
expense of a bishop’s house. Thus 
Illinois became the pioneer in what is 
now a commonplace—the establish- 
ment of a bishop’s church, with free 
seats and daily services, the centre of 
the charitable, educational and mis- 
sionary work of the diocese. But at 
that time such a proposal seemed 
novel and foreign, and drew a fire of 
criticism and opposition sufficient to 
delay for some years the fulfillment 
of the project. In the meanwhile the 
land for which he had contracted (the 
southeast corner of Wabash Avenue 
and Jackson Street), immensely in- 
creased in value, and the owner de- 
clined to fulfill his contract. Suit was 
brought, but finally—inasmuch as the 
property, being in the heart of the 
present city of Chicago, had become 
manifestly undesirable for the bish- 
op’s purpose,—he compromised with 
the owner who paid $6,000 for the 
cancelling of the contract. So bitter 


In the following year, 1860, 
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had become the opposition by this time 
that the bishop was accused of selling 
out the interests of the Church in IIli-. 
nois. 

A third controversy arose over Ju- 
bilee College, which, partly because 
of its location, had a somewhat un- 
fortunate history. It was alleged by 
the bishop’s opponents that he favored 
Racine and Nashotah, in Wisconsin, 
and was not unwilling to see his own 
diocesan institution languish. There 
seems to have been no fair ground for 
such a criticism. 

So he battled on, almost throughout 
his episcopate. Peace came only with 
his later years, but it would be unfair 
to withhold from Bishop Whitehouse 
the praise due for his scholarly ability 
and courageous service to the Church. 
His mistakes were due to infirmities 
of character rather than to compro- 
mises of principle, and it must also be 
remembered that his episcopate cov- 
ered the stormiest time of our nation’s 
history, the period before, during and 
after the Civil War, when men’s 
minds were little at peace, and con- 
structive planning was sure to en- 
counter active opposition. 

During this time also came the 
schism within the American Church 
which brought about the establishment 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 
Bishop Cummins, the assistant of 
Kentucky, seceded, and with him went - 
the Rev. Mr. Cheney, rector of Christ 
Church, Chicago. Much of the battle 
which surrounded this schism was 
fought out in Chicago, and it should 
be said that the courage and devotion 
to the Church exhibited by Bishop 
Whitehouse in this crisis resulted in 
winning back for him the confidence 
and support of a large majority of his 
clergy, so that at the close of his ca- 
reer a united diocese was at his back. 
Sometimes unfortunately, but far 
more frequently for good, this domi- 
nant man left his mark upon the dio- 
cese of Chicago. 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


THE COLISEUM, CHICAGO, WHERE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS ARE HELD 


IV. The Province of Illinois 


In spite of its difficulties under the 
episcopate of Bishop Whitehouse, the 
Church in Illinois developed so that 
shortly after his death it was divided 
into three dioceses. This, however, 
was not done until after the election 
of his successor. 

This election witnessed one of the 
momentous Church contests of that 
period. The choice of the convention 
first fell upon James De Koven, the 
warden of Racine College. This noble 
and saintly man was rejected by the 
bishops and standing committees be- 
cause of what were alleged to be 
his ritualistic tendencies. Again the 
convention met and chose the Rev. 
George Franklin Seymour, dean of 
the General Theological Seminary, and 
again confirmation of the election was 
refused for the same reason. It was 
only after a third election that the 
Rev. Dr. W. E. McLaren obtained the 
confirmation of the general Church 
and became the third bishop of Chi- 
cago. 

Not only the cathedral idea but the 
provincial system found an early ex- 
ponent in the Illinois diocese. In 1877 
the dioceses of Quincy in the west of 


the State and Springfield in the south 
were set off, and the remaining por- 
tion received the title of the diocese 
of Chicago, the three dioceses being 
united in the Province of Illinois, cov- 
ering the whole state and having a 
provincial synod. Here were found 
the beginnings of the method of or- 
ganization now universal throughout 
the country. 


Quincy’s first bishop was the Right 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Burgess, whose 
episcopate lasted for twenty-three 
years. Shortly before his death in 
1901 a coadjutor, the Right Rev. Fred- 
erick William Taylor, had been conse- 
crated, but he survived Bishop Bur- 
gess less than two years and was suc- 
ceeded in 1904 by the present diocesan, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Edward Fawcett. 

For Springfield the choice fell upon 
Dr. Seymour, dean of the General 
Theological Seminary. It was a sig- 
nificant indication of the change which 
had come over the spirit of the Church 
that his election was at this time con- 
firmed, and he became the first bishop 
of Springfield. During the twenty- 
eight years of his episcopate he exer- 
cised a wide influence in the affairs 
of the Church, being recognized as a 
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man of profound convictions and 
great intellectual power. On_ his 
death in 1906 he was succeeded by his 
coadjutor, Bishop Osborne, the pres- 
ent head of the diocese. 

Bishop McLaren was for thirty 
years the diocesan of Chicago, during 
which time the diocese had grown 
tremendously under his hand, so that 
it became necessary for him to ask 
for a coadjutor, and the Rev. Charles 
Palmerston Anderson, D.D., was 
elected. In 1905, at the death of 
Bishop McLaren, he succeeded as dio- 
cesan. Under his leadership the dio- 
cese has gone on to its present high 
efficiency. 

- Chicago was among the few dio- 
ceses of the country to avail them- 
selves of the permission given by the 
convention of 1910 to elect a suffra- 
gan. The choice fell upon Archdea- 
con William Edward Toll, a man of 
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ripe experience, sixty years of age, 
well beloved and old in service. Bishop 
Toll proved a most efficient helper, 
but after little more than three years 
of consecrated service he died sud- 
denly while in the midst of his work. 

It is but four score years since the 
newly-elected bishop of Illinois, on 
his way to make the acquaintance of 
his four presbyters with their one lone 
church building, visited the “newly- 
built town of a few houses” called 
Chicago; today the 210 parishes and 
missions of the three dioceses in Illi- 
nois represent only part of the 
Church’s life in that state. A theo- 
logical seminary, hospitals, homes for 
the aged and disabled, orphan asylums ~ 
and many other works of charity and 
mercy, carry on that spirit of service 
which was the impelling power in the 
lives of the pioneers of the Church in 
Illinois. 


“HOW OUR CHURCH-_CAME TO ILLINOIS” IN CLASS 
WORK 


PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON 
Nt a few reliable books of fiction will 


throw light on the early conditions 
in Illinois. 
about them. 


Consult your librarians 


Among sources of information con- 
cerning the diocese of Illinois may be 
mentioned a history of the diocese of 
Chicago in pamphlet form by the Rev. 
Dr. Hall, Professor of Dogmatic The- 
ology at the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York; the Life of Bishop 
Chase, Church Missions Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; Bishop Kemper and 
His Contemporaries, by Greenough 
White, and the general Church histories 
of Tiffany and McConnell, 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


The best point of contact will perhaps 
be to develop what the class knows about 
Chicago, the second city in the country 
and its great central metropolis. An- 
other method might be to follow Bishop 
Philander Chase as he travels westward, 
having given up his work in Ohio. 


TEACHING THE LESSON 
1. Early Illinois. 


1. Describe the conditions existing in 
Illinois in 1835. 

2. Tell something about the people. 

3. Why was it a difficult field for the 
Church? 

4. Who were the Church’s pioneers? 


II. Illinois a Diocese. 


1. How large a convention elected the 
first bishop? 

2. Who was Philander Chase? 

3. What was his great problem? 

4. Give a description of his character. 


. The Cathedral Builder. 


1. Who was Bishop Whitehouse? 

2. What plans did he have for Illinois? 

3. What special difficulties did he en- 
counter? 


. The Province of Illinois. 


V 
1. What is an ecclesiastical province? 
2. What did the Province of Illinois 
include? 

3. Name the three dioceses and _ their 
present bishops. 


HE Board met at the celebra-_ 
tion of the Holy Communion at 
9:30 in the chapel of the Mis- 


sions House. A business session fol- 
lowed immediately. Twenty-four 
members were present, representing 
all parts of the country. The Presi- 
dent laid several important maiters be- 
fore the Board: (1) He had decided 
not to ask at present the appointment 
of a secretary for the domestic field. 
(2) He suggested that the meting of 
the Board in St. Louis preceding the 
General Convention should be length- 
ned by two days to permit of a con- 
ference with the foreign bishops. (3) 
He stated that he had decided not to 
ask the appointment of a member on 
the Continuation Committee of the 
Panama Congress. (4) He suggestea 
that a committee consider the wisdom 
of recommending to the General Con- 
vention the erection of a missionary 
district in Central America. (Fuller 
comments upon all these points will 
be found on page 391 and following.) 

The treasurer presented his report 
up to May lst. It showed a situation 
which at first sight seemed disturbing, 
inasmuch as it recorded that the re- 
ceipts were $196,069.39 less than last 
year. On analysis, however, the fig- 
ures of last year were seen to include 
$96,000 on the Emergency Fund and 
approximately $100,000 from Sunday 
Schools which had been received last 
year on account of the earlier date of 
Easter, and which will undoubtedly 
come in this year at a later date. 

The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was offered and accepted. Ad- 
ditional matters brought up by the 
Committe to the Board for its action 
were as follows: From the undesig- 
nated legacies the sum of $2,500 was 
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voted to the Bishop of Western Ne- 
braska for the urgent needs of the 
Kearney Military Academy. It was 
decided that it was inexpedient at this 
time to consider the request of the 
bishops in the Orient that a candidate 
secretary be appointed on the staff. 
On suggestion of the bishops of the 
China mission it was voted that in- 
creases of salary for missionaries 
should not be made until the language 
examination scheduled for the first 
two years shall have been passed. An 
answer to the memorial of the Synod 
of the Mid-west presented by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, was after amend- 
ment passed by the Board. A me- 
morial from the Synod of the South- 
west was received and referred to the 
Executive Committee. A  readjust- 
ment of the salaries of the women 
workers in Alaska—which have long 
been notoriously insufficient for their 
support—was passed, and a new pay- 
table established. 

This concluded the business pre- 
sented by the Executive Committee, 
with the exception of the schedules 
of appropriations for the coming year. 
Before taking up that important and 
involved question, Bishop Brent was 
introduced and addressed the Board. 
(See page 409.) 

The Board next took up appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year beginning Oc- 
tober 1st, 1916, and the remainder of 
the day was devoted to a considera- 
tion of the details and an earnest dis- 
cussion of the methods for securing 
money needed. 

The first business on Thursday was 
the consideration of some additions to 
the Philippine schedule which had 
been earnestly pleaded for by Bishop 
Brent. Four items were granted, 
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totaling $2.000, which increased the 
present total budget to $8,716. more 
than the current appropriations. The 
entire budget (amounting approx- 
imately to $1,510,000) was then passed 
by the Board and became the authori- 
tative schedule for the next fiscal 
Veat-=as( Seepage: 393.) 

With regard to methods of creat- 
ing new interest the following reso- 
lution presented by the Rev. Dr. Free- 
man was passed: 

Resolved; That the Rev. James E. Free- 
man, the Rt. Rev. Edwin S. Lines, and Mr. 
George Wharton Pepper be appointed to 
consider and plan a definite propaganda to 
inform and inspire the Church at large as 
to the present emergency and needs in our 
missionary enterprise, and that Bishop Brent 
be requested to participate in conferences 
looking to such a propaganda. 

The Board then passed a resolution 
empowering the President to secure 
the services of the Rev. L. G. Wood, 
so far as might be possible, to assist 
in carrying on intensive work as con- 
ducted by Secretary Patton of the 
Fourth Province. The report of the 
Audit and Finance Committee was 
then accepted. 


Mr. Burton Mansfield reported to 
the Board that the National Organi- 
zation of Church Clubs at a recent 
meeting had voted to promote the 
study of missions, and to become, so 
far as possible, a point of contact be- 
tween the Board and the general 
Church. Provincial Secretaries Hard- 
ing and Patton then addressed the 
Board briefly. A report on the result 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment Conventions and of the Mission- 
ary Congress held in Washington, as 
the climax of these Cotventions, was 
presented and accepted. 

Telegrams were received from the 
Convocation of the District of Eastern 
Oklahoma, in session simultaneously 
with the Board, pledging that District 
to a thorough co-operation in the One- 
- day Income Campaign. Another tele- 
gram was received from the Convoca- 
tion of the District of Salina, urging 
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that the Board make good its pledge 
to the Church as contained in the in- 
structions to the delegates to the 
Panama Congress. A reply was or- 
dered made by the Board informing 
the District of Salina that on the prev- 
ious day the Board had already taken 
the action indicated in the communica- 
tion. 


An interesting and exhaustive sur- 
vey of the Province of New York and 
New Jersey was presented to the 
Board and by it referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The Province of Washington 
through its Provincial Standing Com- 
mittee sent for the consideration of 
the Board the following resolutions 
which were also referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee: 

Resolved: That the Standing Committee 
on Missions, of the Province of Washing- 
ton, requests its representatives on the Gen- 


eral Board of Missions to advocate before 
the Board: 


(1) The gradual increase of the General 
Apportionment to cover the entire amount 
necessary to maintain the present missionary 
work of the Church; 

(2) To distinguish, as far as possible, be- 
tween appeals for maintenance and for ex- 
tension, urging upon the Church a voluntary 
Apportionment, which shall augment the 
basal Apportionment made by the Board; 


(3) To. encourage voluntary psec 
and individual assumption of financial re- 
sponsibility for definite work in certain 
fields ; 


'(4) The systematic use of the best repre- 
sentatives available for the presentation of 
the missionary cause throughout the 
Church, 

A resolution was then presented 
and passed directing the Executive 
Committee to prepare for the October 
meeting of the Board a report embody- 
ing information and suggestions as to 
how the undesignated legacies set 
apart for equipment in the domestic 
field could most advantageously be 
appropriated. 

There being no further business be- 
fore the Board it adjourned to meet 
in St. Louis on the morning of Friday, 
October 6. 


The Literature of Missions 


MEETING OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE 


| eee Board meeting was preceded 
as usual by that of the Executive 
Committee. “The committee received 
with pleasure information from 
Bishop Tucker of Kyoto that he had 
been able to purchase land in Fukui 
without asking an appropriation from 
the Board. In addition to the matters 
presented to the Board, the committee 
disposed of the following items of 
business: On the recommendation 
of Mr. Mansfield, a resolution was 
adopted recommending that the So- 
ciety take over the titles to all prop- 
erty in Alaska not now held for mis- 
sionary purposes. A special commit- 
tee on the Liberian schedule reported 
that it would be inadvisable to suggest 
any change until representatives of the 
Board can visit the field; the same 
committee reported that it was inad- 
visable at the present time to accept 
the offer of Dr. K. K. D. Kumm to 
open new work in Africa. Appropria- 
tions were made for the travel ex- 
penses to this country of Mr. W. S. A. 
Pott, son of the president of St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, who ex- 
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pects to return to the field as a mis- 
sionary doctor; for the travel ex- 
penses of two of our Alaska mission- 
aries, the Rev. H. H. Lumpkin and 
Mr. E. A. McIntosh. Mr. Lumpkin 
goes from Fairbanks to take up the 
new work among white people at 
Anchorage, the terminal of the pro- 
jected government railroad into the in- 
terior, while Mr. McIntosh will sup- 
erintend the mission among the In- 
dians at Tanana Crossing. Provision 
was made for a substitute to oversee 
the work among the Igorots in Sagada, 
P. I., during the absence of the Rev. 
John A. Staunton, Jr., on furlough, 
and for the payment of half the salary 
of Dr. W. H. Jefferys of Shanghai, 
the other half being pledged by the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. Dr. Jefferys, 
who is so widely known as a leader 
of study-classes, will work in conjunc- 
tion with the Educational Department. 
The following appointments were 
made: Miss Grace I. Sutherland, 
Alaska, and Miss Jeannie V. Heald, 
Anking, both under the United Offer- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary; Rev. 
Harvey P. Walter, Porto Rico; Mr. 
Lloyd M. Smith, Kyoto; Mr. Oswald 
W. Gott., Jr., Shanghai. 


THE LITERATURE OF MISSIONS 


Soldiers of the Prince. Rey. Charles BH. Jeffer- 
son, D.D. Published by the Central Com- 
mittee on the United Study of Foreign 
Missions, West Medford, Mass. Price, Paper 
covers, 80c; Boards, 50c. 

If it were a possible task to make the 
peace appeal an effective subject of a Mis- 
sion study book for children, Dr. Jefferson 
doubtless would have accomplished it. In 
our judgment the task was impossible from 
the beginning, which accounts for the sense 
of strain and unreality which one feels in 
reading this interesting little volume. The 
author labors under the disadvantage en- 
countered by all those who write a book 
“for a purpose.” The purpose of the book 
is not to teach missions, but to conduct a 


propaganda against war. 


Children’s Object Story-Sermons. Otis Tiffany 
Barnes. Published by Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Price, 75¢ net. 


The dedication of this book is delightful: 


A BOY ONCE RECEIVED A WATCH IN WHICH 
WAS ENGRAVED: 
FROM HIS CONSTANT FRIEND 
His FATHER 
Now, IN TOKEN OF A COMRADESHIP OF MANY 
YEARS, THE BOY, GROWN TO MAN’S ESTATE, 
DEDICATES THIS LITTLE VOLUME TO 
Tue FATHER 


Of course, a boy with such a father had 
to grow up to be a real sort of person, and 
to feel a comradeship with children. One 
hates to call these productions sermons, be- 
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cause of the associations of the word. They 
are very much alive, thoroughly in story 
form, and not afraid to use any means at 
hand for enforcing their teaching. Possibly 
not all of them could be used’by our clergy 
just as they stand, but one cannot help 
wishing that about ninety per cent. of our 
clergy might “read, mark, learn and in- 
wardly digest” the book so thoroughly that 
they would become real human beings in 
their contact with children. 


Mr. Barnes has done a real service in: 


publishing these vital little story-sermons. 


Devolution in Mission Administration. Daniel 
Johnson Fleming, Ph.D. Published by Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 158 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Price, $1.50 net. 

One is tempted to spend a good deal of 
time over this book, for it raises many ques- 
tions. The first is in the title. Couldn’t 
we find a better word than dev-olution 
(doubtless pronounced by most _ readers 
devil-lution) ? Of course, one recognizes 
that it means the act of devolving, trans- 
ferring authority or responsibility, but it 
sounds rather startling when applied to 
the mission field. 

The problem discussed by the book is a 
very interesting one; the Churchman will 
find it particularly so, for he is the only 
person who does not have to solve it. The 
transfer of responsibility or authority from 
the parent Board to the mission, which is 
its child, how best to develop that child into 
a self-directing, and self-governing adult, 
is a matter both of question and difficutly. 

The book divides itself into two parts. 
One dealing with ecclesiastical devolution; 
that is, the transfer of ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence to the churches in the mission 
field: the second with administrative devolu- 
tion. With the first we are not at all con- 
cerned; because, given the espiscopate and 
the Church idea, the method of solution 
follows inevitably, and we have the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kwai and the Chung Hua Sheng 


Alaska 


At the request of Bishop Rowe the Execu- 
tive Committee has made the following ap- 
pointments: On April 11, Miss Bessie B. 
Blacknall, of Holy Innocents’ Church, Hen- 
derson, N. C. (under the United Offering 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary) ; Miss Anna G. 
Sterne, of Zion Church, Mendon, IIl.; Rev. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS CONCERNING 
THE MISSIONARIES 


Announcements Concerning the Missionaries 


Kung Hui—younger branches of the Holy 

Catholic Church, to whose native bishops, 

as their consecration becomes possible, jur- 

isdiction is normally transferred. The ad- 
ministration problem is not so easy. How 
soon and how wisely the support of the 

Board may be withdrawn, is a question. 

Already we are beginning to face it in some 

of our foreign fields. The time must come 

when self-propagation increases far more 
rapidly in proportion to the amount given 
by the Church in this country. To all who 
realize this, the book we are reviewing will 
be suggestive, bringing together as it does 
the various plans and methods which have 
been used for transferring autonomy and 
responsibility to the newer children of the 

Kingdom. 

The Why and How of Missions in the Sunday 
School. William A. Brown. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. Price, 50c net. 
A handy volume wherein will be found an 

attractive presentation from the Protestant 

point of view. of the subject indicated by 
the title. The tone of the book can be 
gauged from the “Three Great Superla- 

tives” presented in the first chapter: (1) 

The Church is the Greatest Institution in 

the World; (2) The Sunday-school is the 

Greatest Organization of the Church; (3) 

The Missionary Enterprise is the Greatest 

Movement of the Church and Sunday- 

school. 

It is to be regretted that in the bib- 
liography given in Chapter XVIII., such 
obviously appropriate books as “The Life 
of Bishop Hare,” “The Life of Bishop 
Ingle,” “An Officer of the Line,’ “They 
That Sat in Darkness,” “Chin Hsing” and 
“The Honorable Little Miss Love” are 
omitted. The reviewer cannot help re- 
membering that the subject presented in 
this book has been set forward with equal 
skill for Church people in “The Making of 
Modern Crusaders” and in Dr. Gardner’s 
“The Children’s Challenge to the Church.” 


Wm. M. Thomas, of Christ Church, Xenia, 
O. On May 9, Miss Grace I. Sutherland, 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, Mich., 
(under the United Offering of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary). 

Anking 


At the request of Bishop Huntington the 
Executive Committee has made the follow- 


Missionary Speakers 


ing appointments: ‘April 11, Miss Alice 
H. Gregg, of Christ Church, Florence, S. C., 
and Miss Elizabeth Spencer, of Bridgeport, 
Conn. (both under the United Offering of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary); Mr. John K. 
Shryock, of the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. On May 9, Miss 
Jennie V. Heald, of St. Paul’s Church, 
Lynchburg, Va. (under the United Offering 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary). 


Cuba 


Coming home on sick leave, Archdeacon 
C. M. Sturges left on April 22 for New 
Orleans en route to Guthrie, Okla. 

Rev. Wm. M. Watson returned to the 
United States on April 29 for medical treat- 
ment. : 

Hankow 


At the request of Bishop Roots the Exec- 
utive Committee on April 11 appointed Miss 
Olive B. Tomlin, of St. John’s Church, 
Northampton, Mass. (under the United 
Offering of the Woman’s Auxiliary). 

On April 20, Mother Ursula and Sister 
Joan sailed from Vancouver on the S. S. 
Empress of Russia; arrived Shanghai May 6. 

Rev. and Mrs. L. B. Ridgely reached 
Shanghai March 24. 


Kyoto 
At the request of Bishop Tucker the 


Executive Committee has made the follow- 
ing appointments: April 11, Miss Marietta 
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Ambler, of Boydton, Va., and Miss Dorothy 
Norton, of St. Paul’s Church, Columbus, O. 
(both under the United Offering of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary); May 9, Mr. Lloyd 
M. Smith, of Calvary Church, Phila., Pa. 
Mexico 

At the request of Bishop Aves the Execu- 
tive Committee on April appointed Miss 
Bertha A. Whittaker, of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sequin, Tex. (under the United 
Offering of the Woman’s Auxiliary). 

Philippines 

Sailing on the S. S. Empress of Japan, 
Bishop Brent and the Rev. R. R. Ogilby 
arrived at Vancouver April 26, and pro- 
ceeded to New York. 

Shanghai 

At the request of Bishop Graves the 
Executive Committee has made the follow- 
ing appointments: April 11, Mrs. F. C. 


‘ Cooper, Mr. Stephen W. Green (in the 


field) and Mr. Edgar L. Sanford, of Mor- 
risville, Pa. May 9, Mr. Oswald W. Gott, 
Jr., of Calvary Church, New York City. 
he Rev. Dr: FF. LL. Pott) xeached 
Shanghai March 24. 
Tokyo 

The Rev. C. S. Reifsnider and family 
sailed from Vancouver April 20 on the S. S. 
Empress of Russia. 

Leaving the field on furlough, Miss A. 
L. Ranson sailed on the S. S. Tenyo Maru 
May 13. 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those arranging 

missionary meetings, the following list 

of clergy and other missionary workers 
available as speakers is published. 

When no address is given, requests for 
the services of the speakers should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. John W. Wood, Secretary, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Church Missions House Staff 


The President and Secretaries of the 
Board are always ready to consider, and, 
so far as possible, respond to requests to 
speak upon the Church’s general work at 
home and abroad. Address each officer 
personally at 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
orks | 

Secretaries of Provinces 


II. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 550 West 
157th Street, New York. 
TIL. Rev. William C. Hicks, Woodward 
Building, Fifteenth and H Streets, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

TV. Rev. R. W. Patton, P. O. Box 845, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, D.D., 4400 Wash- 
burn Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 


VII. Rev. Edward Henry Eckel, Sr., 211 
W. Market Street, Warrensburg, Mo. 
hina 
ANKING 
Miss S. E. Hopwood. 
SHANGHAI 
Rey. R. C. Wilson (in Province I). 
Cuba 


Rey. W. H. Decker (in Provinces V and 


VI) 
The Philippines 
Rev. G. C. Bartter (in Province I). 
Work Among Indians 


Mrs. Baird Sumner Cooper of Wyoming, 
The Manheim Apartment, Allentown, Pa. 


Work Among Negroes 


Representing St. Paul’s School, Law- 
renceville, Va.; Archdeacon Russell, Law- 
renceville, Va, Rev. Giles B. Cooke, Field 
Secretary, Portsmouth, Va. Rev. J. Alvin 
Russell, 5,000 Woodland Avenue, Phila. Pa. 

Representing St. Augustine’s School, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Rev. A. B. Hunter. 

Representing missionary work in the dio- 
cese of South Carolina; Archdeacon 
Baskerville, Charleston, S. C. 


WITH THE MANAGING EDITOR 


66 Y new number came yesterday. 
It is the best issue I’ve ever 
seen.” 

“In response to your request I am 
sending you some back copies of THE 
Spirit oF Missions. To the recipients 
— presumably non-subscribers — I 
would like to say that I consider it no 
mean gift; in fact a Lenten self-de- 
nial.” 

“T sent my copy away all of last 
year for the Church Periodical Club, 
and was positively stingy each time 
it came to parting with my magazine. 
I am sure the one to whom I sent it 
will enjoy his own copy coming direct 
from the publishers, and I can have 
mine to hand to friends. I therefore 
enclose a new subscription for Mr. 

wed 


“T cannot tell you how helpful the 
April number was to me for use in 
my Bible class this morning. It came 
yesterday, so I could not make the 
students give the report as I usually 
do, but in the last fifteen minutes I 
read them “A Hospital’s Influence” on 
p. 264, the letter on p. 278 about St. 
Peter’s Church in Honolulu, and Mr. 
Woo’s letter to Bishop Graves on p. 
280. They were intent listeners and 
will no doubt be stirred to more vigor- 
ous efforts by the inspiration caught 
from the field. We are trying to raise 
$100. Every Sunday-school worker 
ought to read Mr. Meade’s letter on 
p. 281. Tue Spirit oF Missions is 
worth while from cover to cover.” 

“Pardon my delay. This is about 
the best investment of a dollar that I 
ever made.” 

“In speaking to my husband of THE 
Spirit oF Misstons he told me that it 
might interest me to know that when 
our copy of THE Spirit or Missions 
arrives in the office at the smelter, men 
who, as a rule, take no interest in 
church affairs of any kind, pick it up 
and get absorbed in reading. He has 
seen this happen many times.” 

These are some of the comments we 
have received during the past month. 
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Of course we are encouraged by them 
and we want to share them with you. 
We are also encouraged by the fact 
that April brought in 1,440 new and 
1,557 renewal subscriptions. From 
January 1st to May Ist, 1915, showed 
3,527 new, and 7,170 renewal subscrip- . 
tions—a total of 10,697. During the 
same four months of 1916 we received 
3,563 new and 7,409 renewal subscrip- 
tions—a total of 10,972. Despite the 
claims which “the war” has had upon 
your sympathies and upon your 
pocket-books, more of you have 
elected to renew your subscriptions, 
and you have sent in more new names 
than last year! Do you wonder that 
we thank God for his goodness, and 
that we want you to share in the good 
news! 
% 

During the past month we have 
adopted a new form of subscription 
due statement. It has good news upon 
it. Just wait until your subscription 
falls due and you can see for your- 
self. ; 

* 


A number of inquiries have come to 
hand for subscription blanks suitable 
to distribute at gatherings of one sort 
or another. We have published two 
blanks which will do nicely for gen- 
eral distribution, and we shall be very 
glad to send them upon request. 


* 


There are still a number of dio- 
ceses without official representatives 
of Tue Spirit or Missions. We 
are anxious to complete the list so 
that we may have some one in each 
diocese with whom we may advise. 
Some of our representatives have been 
selected by the diocesan president of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary—this is the 
normal method—and their appoint- 
ment confirmed by this office. Others 
have volunteered their services and 
have been working most acceptably. 
If your diocese has no representative, 
why not have one? 


‘LHE 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


OUR LONELY MISSIONARIES 
By Harriet E. Burt 


The frontisipece in THe Spirit or Misstons for September, 1915, presents the 
face of the Rev. Hachaliah Burt, who entered into his rest on the 8th of June of that 


year. 


Below is printed the statement, “During his entire ministry of more than 


forty-three years, he served as a missionary priest among the Sioux Indians of South 
Dakota.” This present paper, prepared by Mrs. Burt, who for more than thirty years 
has made her home among these Indians, is a special message to our Auxiliary workers 
who are apt to think of missionaries in places remote to them as lonely, and a 
reminder as to Whose presence may fill the remotest and loneliest places with 


Divine companionship. 


SOLATION—a state of isolation? 
I It has never been my experi- 
ence to realize that state. What 
shall I write of it as those in civili- 
_ zation (which, perhaps, means where 
all the people are white) would look 
upon the conditions that have been 
mine for nearly thirty-six years? 
Interested in the Indians from 
childhood, before I had ever seen 
one, circumstances brought me with 
my mother’s family to Pine Ridge 
Agency, Dakota, and I soon began 
to wish I might sometime work for 
their education in one of Bishop 
Hare’s schools. At this time, 1880, 
practically all the Pine Ridge In- 
dians wore the Indian dress and 
nearly all lived in tents. There was 
not yet a church building on the res- 
ervation, nor a school. But the mis- 
sionaries were there, and two years 
later I was married to one of them. 
And so I had my wish to live among 
the Indians, not in the way I had 
planned, but according to God’s plan, 
as I have ever since believed. 
We came to Crow Creek and for 
the first year and a half lived five 
miles out from the agency, where 
lived the agent and other employees 
with their families. But I never 
was lonely. Our Indian neighbors 
were all friendly, though few were 


yet Christians. One dear girl always 
spent the night with me when Mr. 
Burt had to be away, and although 
our mutual vocabulary was exceed- 
ingly limited we enjoyed each other’s 
company. She had been confirmed 
shortly before, and was in earnest. 
Through her influence all the other 
members of her large family were 
brought to Baptism. With the first 
money I paid Ellen for a day’s work 
she immediately bought a Dakota 
Prayer Book. 

The old man and his-wife who had 
loaned a piece of their land for the 
church buildings soon began to call 
me daughter, and I am still sister to 
their children who are now old them- 
selves and have’ grand-children. 
How could one feel lonely among 
such friends! When the old couple 
were baptized Mr. Burt asked me to 
name the wife, saying that he had 
chosen Jacob for the man’s name. 
“Rachel,: of, course.” ..l-“answered, 
‘““Hasn’t he been devoted to her alone 
for nearly fiity years?’ 4 Herosister 
had been given ‘him, too, but he sent 
her home in a few days, saying that 
he cared only for the one he already 
had. I know a number of cases like 
this here, the long life of devotion 
between a man and one wife. 
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Jacob was very lame since early 
manhood from being gored by a 
wounded buffalo in the hip or thigh. 

Mr. Burt gave himself to the In- 
dian work in 1872, and was ordained 
deacon that fall at the Santee 
Agency. For the next ten years he 
was a bachelor missionary, living as 
best he could, sometimes getting his 
own meals and sometimes boarding 
in an Indian family, sometimes liv- 
ing alone and sometimes having one 
or more Indian boys with him. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1875-’76 he lived in 
a far-out camp on White River, 
Lower Brulé Reservation, without 
seeing a white person for three 
months, and getting his mail only 
once a month when the Indians went 
to the agency. This is where he 
made his best progress in learning 
to speak the language. Mr. Burt 
often recalled these days with pleas- 
ure, considering them the most in- 
‘teresting time of his life, and would 
be almost indignant when asked if 
he wasn’t afraid or lonely. 

A number of our missionaries have 
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married since coming into the work, 
and spent the remainder of their 
lives here, sending their children 
East for their education. The Rev. 
Mr. Cleveland moved to an Eastern 
parish with his five children, but the 
whole family were homesick for their 
prairie home and Indian friends. 
And when the question of education 
was settled, Mr. and Mrs. Cleve- 
land and some of the children glad- 
ly returned to the Indian country. 
The oldest daughter came out for a 
visit last summer to the Rosebud 
Reservation, where her earliest years 
had been spent, and I heard her say 
that it seemed like her real home 
more than any other place. Two sons 
of the Rev. Mr. Clark, whose home 
since their infancy has been this 
same reservation, are following in 
his steps. 

With perhaps one exception I have 
never heard any one in this work ex- 
press a desire to leave it, but rather, 
happiness that their service for the 
Master is here among our Indians. 


THE MISSIONARY AND BOXES 


Also from 


ACH year the Crow Creek mis- 

sionaries and Indians have a 

very great deal for which to 
thank the Auxiliary. Each year there 
are enough gifts sent us for every 
one. of our eighty odd boys and girls 
of the boarding school to receive at 
least two, the hundred and twenty 
little brothers and sisters at home to 
get a little garment and perhaps a toy, 
the grandmothers and grandfathers a 
comfortable skirt or shirt. Then the 
handkerchiefs, stockings, socks, mit- 
tens, wristlets, bags which come in 
some of the boxes make very nice gifts 
for the others. For these grown and 
married men and women we have 


Mrs. Burt 


never asked gifts, yet when things are 
sent like the above, we are very glad 
to use them for this class. They are 
the workers of the Auxiliary and their 
husbands. It is not so much the value 
of the gift as the being remembered, 
and they do appreciate that. 

We had such a very generous re- 
sponse to my appeal last year for 
petticoats and shirts for the old people, 
that we had enough left over for 
Christmas this year, 1916. This time 
I would like to mention especially the 
little boys under six. At that age they 
are placed in the government board- 
ing school, where they remain nine 
months of the year till they are eigh- 
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teen. A hundred children are expected 
to be in the school next year, leaving 
about a hundred at home, most of 
them under six years old. Govern- 
ment supplies the needs of the school 
children. Most of our large boys have 
gone away to non-reservation board- 
ing schools for Indians, leaving only 
six at the home schools, over fourteen 
years old. Most of the school chil- 
dren are from our Church families 
and, with the few Presbyterian boys 
and girls, form our large Sunday 
school. And all who are old enough 
attend the Dakota service in the morn- 
ing and English in the evening. 
Thanks to the Auxiliary workers we 
are able to have a tree every Christ- 
mas for these children. 

We are most fortunate in our pres- 
ent school force, from the superinten- 
dent down. He is always present at 
our Sunday-school and at least one 
service a. Sunday. The industrial 
teacher has a class of boys, and one 
of the teachers a class of girls. All 
the others are ready to assist us in 
any way they can. 

The Presbyterian children are as in- 
terested in the Easter offering as our 
own. Yesterday one of them brought 
a dollar for her box. My sister, 
whose home is here at the mission 
house «seeps the boxes for her class. 

‘1he Indians are generous givers as 
our reports on collections show. Two 
hundred mite boxes were not enough 
this year, and we asked for twenty 
more. This does not mean that every 
child has one. Some families take 
one for each child, others have only 
one for all, but there are always a few 
grown people who are _ interested 
enough in the children’s Easter offer- 
ing to take the boxes themselves. And 
we have nearly a dozen white families 
off the reservation, connected with 
our mission, to whom we send boxes 
every Lent. Many of the sums are 
small, but our children’s offering last 
Easter was over $100. 
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A FAITHFUL COMMUNI- 
CANT 


Oe Missionary at Flandreau, 
S. D., tells. this story of the 
Church’s oldest communicant there: 


Last year’s box was a great help to 
us, and a positive factor in helping 
preach the Gospel to the Dakotas of 
St. Mary’s. Since receiving it our 
oldest Indian woman has passed away. 
She was not a full-blooded Indian, but 
was a white woman who was captured 
years and years ago by the savages 
and kept in their tribes and knew little 
or nothing of the English language. 
She was bent, toothless, diminutive, 
most repugnant in personal appear- 
ance. Yet a kinder heart never 
throbbed in human breast. In the 
midst of her impoverishment she man- 
aged to adopt and educate three chil- 
dren, supporting them by the toil of 
her fingers and by selling garden 
truck and denying herself of every 
joy of life save that of service. 

Well, when the day of her funeral 
came, not only Indians came from far 
and near, but to the St. Mary’s Mis- 
sion came white people, well-to-do 
citizens of the city of Flandreau, two 
miles away, walking and in machines, 
to show their respect to this woman 
who, though she had never spoken a 
word of English to them, had been a 
living example of self-sacrifice in this 
community since the first early set- 
tler came. She was about eighty-five 


-or ninety, always was present for 


Holy Communion, passed away re- 
peating the Lord’s Prayer in Dakota. 
The Christmas box of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary provided her burial dress. 


NEVER-HEARD-JANE 
NOW 
HAVE-HEARD-JANE 


All readers interested in the United 
Offering inquire about this story illus- 
trated by charts. 


THE AUXILIARY AND BOXES. 


From a report by Violet Hall, 
Acting Corresponding Secretary of the Albany Branch 


N a recent message Miss M. T. 
] Emery thanked me for systematic 

helpfulness, and asked me to ex- 
tend her gratitude to the entire Al- 
bany Auxiliary. No one knows better 
than this chief of ours that the corre- 
sponding secretary cannot prove help- 
ful without the unflagging co-opera- 
tion of the helpers. Our cause for 
congratulation is as wide as the dio- 
cese. 

We all know what the personal 
boxes to the families of missionary 
clergymen and to the catechists mean, 
—when every article must be new and 
must include in the list a suit of cloth- 
ing. Only the strong branches expect 
to undertake them at all, but one such 
sent during the half-year, and we are 
considering a second personal box, so 
that now all this serious obligation is 
reported at the Missions House as tri- 
umphantly met. 

In mid-winter it seemed as though 
the earliest appeals for miscellaneous 
boxes sent out—those for the two 
Raleigh institutions and Gastonia mis- 
sion—had been accepted with stirring 
generosity, but at the expense of later, 
quite as worthy suppliants. However, 
this has not proved true. While much 
the larger share of our bounty will go 
to Mrs. Hunter and to Mr. Harrison, 
who richly deserve everything we can 
possibly do for them, each of our as- 
signments has now reached the “one 
or more helpful box” standard. 

This is where the vital part of the 
report begins—the grace that made 
the beneficient finale possible. 

While the Missions of St. Ann’s and 
Standing Rock, the Blue Ridge Indus- 
trial School, Good Samaritan Hospital 
at Charlotte, N. C., and St. Mark’s 
at Nenana, were dangling their united 
weight from my conscience in early 
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February, my mails were clogged with 
daily news of boxes to Gastonia and 
Raleigh. Dish towelling is an inex- 
pensive material, and its fashioning 
requires merely unskilled labor. More- 
over, Mrs. Hunter had asked for three 
or four hundred of these useful 
articles. For a fortnight or so there 
was a veritable dish-towel obsession. 
The outlook for box work seemed to 
resolve itself into headache for the 
secretary and dish-towels for Mrs. 
Hunter. Visions of the United Offer- 
ing erecting another $10,000 building 
merely to house them took substantial 
shape. It was all rather black. 

And then—the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the troubled waters. 
God said: “Let there be light!” and 
there was light. From every part of 
the diocese it broke forth radiantly. 
Branches that had sent Christmas 
boxes to Gastonia or Raleigh pledged 
Easter boxes for St. Ann’s or Blue 
Ridge; others suggested dividing their 
offerings between the favored and the 


less favored. ‘Anything that will 
help most’? became a_ stimulating 
chorus. 


One Auxiliary that longed for work 
among the Indians cheerfully made, 
instead, eighty new garments for St. 
Ann’s. On the other hand, another 
that preferred the southern mountain 
field, forwarded a box of rare discrim- 
ination to the Indian Mission at Stand- 
ing Rock, because at that time there 
was no other willing donor. 

Interest in Alaska was instantane- 
ous and practical. Miss Emery’s plan 
of the single package for St. Mark’s 
Hospital at Nenana found many sub- 
scribers, especially among the smaller 
branches. One of these has been work- 
ing during Lent for a tea and a bazar 
after Easter, with a view to funds for 
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Alaskan hospital supplies. Several 
stronger Auxiliaries have made more 
comprehensive arrangements. 

For some reason one assignment 
lagged. The Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital for colored people at Charlotte, 
N. C., with needs and scope identical 
with the popular St. Agnes’ at Raleigh, 
found no sympathizers. Week after 
week the pathetic little appeals were 
futile. Finally all hope was aban- 
doned. And then Hudson Falls sent 
the cheering news, they should divide 
their box for Gastonia with the Good 
Samaritan Hospital. A sequel still 
better followed. In another parish a 
colored man gave a splendid donation 
with the request only that it be used 
for work among his race. So three 
great barrels closely packed now off- 
set the long neglect. 

The last of these gripping anxieties 
overcome, there was leisure to realize 
that the dish-towel frenzy had quieted 
down at exactly the right moment; 
that probably not so many more than 
four hundred had been sent after all. 
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And, at any rate, they were not like 
fresh fruits—they would keep! 

This: report of the half-year’s ef- 
forts must necessarily look forward 
as well as backward. For while I 
know positively of very many gener- 
ous boxes that have been sent or are 
in the sending, it is not till the report 
cards give up their secrets that the 
real material value of the work can be 
estimated. The spiritual value; the 
submerging of will, the many-sided 
sacrifice of self may never be set down 
in earthly records. One heroic branch 
met for all day sewing from early De- 
cember until well into Lent. Mission 
station worked for mission station; 
small isolated societies, only rendered 
inactive when roads were beyond ques- 
tion impassable, gathered together in 
blizzards, each to do its part in equip- 
ping “the mighty army” for that mys- 
terious warfare where conqueror and 
conquered are alike victorious, and the 
most tumultuous battles are fought in 
the peace that passeth all understand- 


ing. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW 
MEXICO BRANCH 


One very great benefit which the women of the Church: banded together 
in the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions have always derived, is 
from the exchange of experiences among the different branches. Few things 
can be more stimulating to a branch in an old diocese which has many diff- 
culties to contend with, than to find from a missionary district, remote, wide 
extended, of small and scattered membership, such a statement of appreciation 
of the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary and of a fine effort to come up to its 
ideal as the program and report of the Annual Meeting of the New Mexico 
branch give us. 

We would remind our readers that the missionary district of New Mexico 
includes that part of Texas west of the Pecos River. It contains forty parishes 
and missions, of which eight are in Texas. The number of its clergy is twenty- 
three, its communicants are 2,129. 

We gladly send the program and account of the meeting, hoping that they 
may be helpful in other branches where conditions are much the same and 
where it has not been easy to plan for a representative gathering of women, 
even once in the year. The meeting was held in St. Clement’s Parish, El 


Paso, ‘Texas. 
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PROGRAM 
ST. CLEMENT’S, EL PASO 


UESDAY, “May * 2,10" A. M., 
registration; 10.30, Holy Com- 
munion, sermon; 11.30, roll call, 
addresses of welcome and_ re- 
sponse; 12 noon, mid-day prayers, re- 
ports of secretary, treasurer and 
United Offering custodian and Junior 
secretary; 12.30 P: M.. luncheon; 2 
P. M., Bishop’s address to convoca- 
ony soe, (1) Papers: «What 
can the Woman’s Auxiliary do to en- 
list the young women of the Church 
for work in the mission field?” (2) 
“Our girls and the future.” Address, 
“The Church’s work among the In- 
dians.5’ 8 P. M., Informal reception. 
Wednesday, May 3, 7 A. M., Holy 
Communion ; 9.30, morning prayer ; 10, 
quiet hour ; 11, minutes, roll call, read- 
ing of constitution and election of of- 
ficers; 11.30, discussion: “Is a Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary practical in a mission 
or small parish?”’; 12 noon, prayers 
and general discussion on the Provin- 
cial Synod and our relation to it; 
b2.30, “luncheon; °2: P.M. “Sunday 
school conference; 4, instruction by 
the Bishop on the Corporate Com- 
munion and United Intercessions; 8, 
evening prayer, addresses by laymen. 
Thursday, May 4, 7 A. M., Holy 
Communion; 9.30, morning prayer; 
10, minutes, roll call and new busi- 
ness; 10.30, papers: (1) “How can 
the Woman’s Auxiliary get in touch 
with isolated communicants?” (2) 
“The Church Periodical Club and its 
work.” 12, prayers and discussion: 
“The General Convention and our re- 
lation-to.1t’; 12.30, luncheon ;2-PM., 
papers: (1) “The place of prayer in 
the life of the Woman’s Auxiliary”; 
(2) “The United Offering, the expres- 
sion of our thankfulness.” 3 P. M., 
Review of Spirit or Misstons and 
current events; practical demonstra- 
tion. 


MEETINGS 


The first annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the District of 
New Mexico, which includes Texas 
west of the Pecos River, is over, and 
I want to express to our officers at 
the Church Missions House my most 
gracious appreciation of their ready 
help through the whole year of pre- 
paratory effort. 

I think it is generally conceded that 
our meeting was a success. When I 
gave Bishop Howden a copy of the 
program, and said to him, “This is our 
program, Bishop Howden, and here 
are the delegates.”—ttwenty-four wo- 
men, eighteen from out of town and 
six from El Paso—he said to me, 
“You have done well,” and I felt very 
happy. I had heard so many discour- 
aging reasons why such a meeting was 
an absolute impossibility, it really gave 
me great pleasure to extend to the 
delegates a hearty and personal wel- 
come, as my hopes were realized, my 
prayers answered and my faith in the 
women themselves fully justified. The 
clergy were very courteous and very 
generously endorsed my efforts. Our 
diocesan secretary, who is also our 
United Offering custodian, was help- 
ful in a splendid manner, with her 
experience and her appreciative re- 
ception of every suggestion. The wo- 
men of the El Paso branch backed 
every effort of the year, and at their 
annual meeting last Tuesday relieved 
me of the responsibility of the parish 
work, by electing a new president and 
secretary. 

At the election of district officers a 
corresponding secretary was elected, 
the former corresponding secretary 
continuing as recording secretary. The 
United Offering custodian’s report 
shows $400 on deposit, with one more 
in-gathering before the offering is pre- 
sented. I enclose a list of delegates 
and alternates. A motion was made 
and carried, that “if for any reason 
these ladies are not at St. Louis, any 
others from our district who are ac- 
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tive members of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, not exceeding five in ‘all, be 
empowered to act.” Having no defi- 
nite instructions as to the number of 
delegates who may attend the Provin- 
cial Woman’s Auxiliary at the time 
of the Synod meeting, only two were 
appointed. More can be appointed 
later if we find we are entitled to send 
them. On Thursday under New Busi- 
ness committees were appointed who 


reported later and the reports were 


adopted. On Thursday also, in place 
of the usual mid-day prayer, we said 
the Litany for Missions, although we 
had to dispense with a clergyman, and 
we all felt helped and encouraged, and 
all of the delgates asked for copies 
of the Litany which had been sent us 
from the Missions House. The ques- 
tion of a working expense fund was 
considered and provided for by a fi- 
nance committee, but of course this 
will not be available for some time, 
and in the meantime we need money 
for extension work. The One Day’s 
Income letter was considered and 
copies distributed. I am sorry, how- 
ever, that not much enthusiasm was 
showr with regard to it, although the 
delegates agreed to present it for the 
consideration of their branches. 


I think it a remarkable record that 
every topic on the program was pre- 
sented, and considerable intelligent 
discussion showed the awakening in- 
terest in our district, but I think per- 
haps the feast of good things was a 
little too much. We were all very 
tired. Some of the papers were splen- 
did, and if they can be of help to any 
other new branch we shall be very 
glad to pass them on. The leaders of 
the discussion talked very forcefully 
and brought out very interesting 
questions and answers. 

Again I thank the Auxiliary officers 
at the Church Missions House for 
their ever ready help and advice to 
which is largely due the awakening 
interest in the Woman’s Auxiliary 
throughout the District. 
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THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions pre- 
sents the following: 


Be it resolved that the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the District of New 
Mexico and Texas West of the Pecos 
River recommends that each branch 
in the district hold two Corporate 
Communions during the year, on the 
first Sunday in October and on the 
Second Sunday after the Epiphany, 
and urge the branches to comply with 
the recommendation of the national 


organization (see page 76 of Hand 


Book) that at every Communion ser- 
vice in the parish church two members 
at least shall attend to present, in be- 
half of all, that Offering most precious 
in the Heavenly Father’s sight. 

Be it also resolved that the district 
organization further recommend that 
each branch in this district appoint 
three members for each Sunday in the 
month to meet together for interces- 
sory prayer for a few minutes between 
Sunday-school and morning prayer, 
with these objects: The Bishop and 
his special needs, the clergyman and 
his needs, the sick and those in trouble 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary and its 
officers. 


That, whereas, the hope of the 
Church and the race lies in the youth 
of the Church, 

Be it resolved, that the mothers in 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and members 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary who are in 
touch with girls in schools or in Sun- 
day-school classes make an earnest 
and sustained effort to influence our 
girls and young women for missions; 
where possible, forming branches of 
the Junior Department, and, where 
this is impracticable, seeing that in- 
terest in missions is promoted by talks, 
reading or study. 

This third resolution was presented 
by the Junior Department: 


THE JUNIOR PAGE 


FROM THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF THE DIOCESE OF 
NEWARK 


Mrs. S. V. B. Brewster, 108 Glenwood Avenue, East Orange, N. J., President; 
Miss Charlotte Sawyer, Llewellyn Road, Montclair, N. J., Secretary. 


UR Junior Department is organ- 
@) ized with a president, a vice- 

president for each of the five 
archdeaconries, and.also for Section I; 
a secretary and treasurer. A con- 
ference for leaders occurs once a 
month, at which a short business meet- 
ing precedes the message of some ac- 
tive worker of the Church. For the 
Juniors, mass meetings are held in 
different parts of the diocese, in Oc- 
tober and May. 


Section I. Each branch of this sec- 
tion holds its annual service at Whit- 
sun-tide, when their gifts are offered, 
and the members are made to feel 
directly helpful in the Church’s work. 


Section II, At the first meeting of 
our branch, we set before ourselves 
the word “Progress,” each letter of 
the same to stand for a step in our de- 
velopment: P, prayer; R, reverence; 
O, obedience; G, gentleness; R, re- 
spect; E, earnestness; S, sincerity; S, 
study. (Grace Church, Newark.) 

We have a system cf “Probation.” 
This means that each girl must come 
to three meetings, express an earnest 
desire to become a member, and prove 
herself capable of usefulness, after 
which she is given a card of member- 
ship. 

When our Juniors begin work on the 
Christmas box each Junior is given the 
names of two children for whom she 
is to make her presents. While the 
work in going on, each Junior wears 
the names of her children pinned on 
her dress. She is encouraged to talk 
about her children, and when the box 
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is packed she ties up their presents, 
which makes it all seem more really 
Christmas giving, and each child is 
quite attached to her unseen friends. 
(Christ Church, Newton.) 


We have a missionary box large 
enough to accommodate the activities 
of all the parish branches, the Juniors 
doing the simple sewing. When the 
box is packed all the different depart- 
ments come together, and this seems 
to produce a strong unifying effect. 
(St. Andrew's, South Orange.) 


The children are entirely responsi- 
ble for the financial affairs of our 
branch, voting on the objects to be 
helped, and the child-treasurer run- 
ning the bank account, signing the 
checks herself. (St. Peters, Essex 
Fells.) 


Section III, The girls in our branch 
are quite responsible for all the work 
we do, the leader giving her advice 
only when it is absolutely needed. 
During the autumn we work for a 
Christmas box; during the season 
from Christmas to Lent we have some 
senior diocesan officer talk about the 
various branches of missionary work; 
during Lent we have a mission study 
class; after Easter we give an enter- 
tainment in order to raise funds. 
(Grace Church, Orange.) 


During Lent nearly all our branches 
have laid great emphasis upon mission 
study. The books used were “Wel- 
fare,” “Around the World with Jack 
and Janet.” “Conquerors of the Con- 
tinent,’ “Then and Now.” 


Order by department and number. 
leaflets of the Church Prayer League, address Holy 
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A LIST OF LEAFLETS 


Leaflets noted herein may be had from the Literature Department, 281 Fourth Avenue. 


Devotional 


Prayers for Missions. 

A Litany for Missions. 

Mid-Day Intercessions for Missions. 
Mid-Day Prayer Card. 


Alaska 
The Borderland of the Pole. 
Brazil 
*Our Farthest South. 
Canal Zone 


The Canal Zone. 
China 
The Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. 


(Holy Catholie Church in China.) 
Investments in China. 

We Have It! (St. Mary’s Hall.) 

ore Chinese Womanhood. (Re- 

port of St. Mary’s Hall.) 

Practical Ideals in Medical Missions. 5c. 
A Year at Boone University. 

A Year at St. John’s University, Shang- 


hai. 
St. John’s University, Shanghai. 
At the Close of Day. 
A Summer Day in a Chinese Dispen- 
sary. 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Haiti 
In the Greater Antilles. 


Honolulu 
The Cross Roads of the Pacific. 


Indians 
The First Americans. 


Japan 
The Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. (Holy Catho- 
lie Church in Japan.) 
What Shall the Future Be? (St. Ag- 
nes’ School, Kyoto.) 
Five Reasons for St. Paul’s University, 
Tokyo... 
How to Win Japan and Where to Begin. 
“Help Wanted.” (St. Margaret’s School, 
Tokyo.) 
Liberia 
Our Foothold in Africa. 


ze 


Asterisks mark recent publications. 


M. 3 
700 


407 
J.M. 


M. 4 
5 


Cross House, West Park, Ulster Co., N. Y¥ 


For the quarterly 


Mexico 
A Year in Mexico. 


Negroes 
The Church Among the Negroes, 
The Philippines 


The Cross, The Flag and The Church, 
1. From Head-Axe to Scalpel. 


United States 


A Year in South Dakota. 
A Year in New Mexico. 


The Forward Movement 


A complete set of Forward Movement leaf- 
lets will be sent on application. 


Educational Department 


Information: 5c. each; 25, $1.20; 


50, 
$2.25; 100, $4.00. 


3055 Catalogue of Publications. 


3071 


ound 


The Library of the Church Missions 
House. 


The Sunday-school 


Ten Missionary Stories That Hvery 
Young Churchman Should Know. 10e. 

A Litany for Children. 

Two Wxperiments with the Lenten Of- 
fering. 


Miscellaneous 


The Missionary Story of the General 
Convention. 

The Church’s Mission at Home and 
Abroad. Bishop Lloyd. 

Four Definitions. 

Concerning ‘Specials.” 

The Board of Missions and Special Gifts, 

How Can I Give to a Particular Object, 
and Yet Give to the Apportionment? 

Women in the Mission Field. 

How to Volunteer. 

The Why and How of the Missionary 
Budget. 

The Church and the World. 

Why Believe in Foreign Missions? 

*At Home. 

*Abroad. 

*Hyvery where. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


1. A Message from the Triennial. 
2. To Treasurers. 

4, Collects for Daily Use. 

8. The Power of the Weak. 


10. Prehistoric Days. 

13. How Can I Help? 

14. Why Should I Be a Member? 

16. A Bit of History, 5e. each. 

20. Hand Book, 10e. each; $1.00 per 
doz.; $7.50 per hundred. 

21. A War Message. 

22. Borrowed Suggestions. 

United Offering 

100. Resolution and Prayer Card. 

102. Who Gave It? 

103. Verses: “The Little Blue Box.” 

104. *Our United Offering Missionaries 
Again, 

105. The Mighty Cent. : 

107. The Churehwoman’s Offering of 
Romance. 

111, An Ideal. 


112. A United Offering Reminder. 


W.A. 


4 
b> 
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113. Helps for United Offering Treas- 
urers. 
114. Important Reminders. 
The Junior Department 
200. The Junior Collect. 
201. What the Junior Department Is. 
202. One Army—Two Departments. 
208. Membership Card, le. each. 
205. Section II. How the J. D. Helps. 
206. The Junior Book, 10c. each; $1.00 
per doz.; $7.50 per hundred. 
250. Section II. The United Offering. 
251. Section III. The United Offering 
of 1916. 
252. Someone’s Opportunity. 
The Little Helpers 
300. The Origin of the L. H. 
301. The L. H.; Directions. 
302) du, H's, Prayers. 
303. Membership Cards. le. each. 
304, Letter to Leaders for 1915-1916. 
310. Letter to Members for 1915-1916, 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


TO APPLY ON THE APPORTIONMENT AND AID 
THE BOARD IN MEETING ITS APPROPRIATION 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thirty-three missionary districts 
in the United States and possessions, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, Haiti, Mexico 
and Cuba and in the Canal Zone; in thirty-eight dioceses, including missions to the 
Indians and to the negroes; to pay the salaries of thirty-two bishops, and stipends 
to about 2,584 missionary workers, domestic and foreign; also two general mission- 
aries to the Swedes and three missionaries among deaf mutes in the Middle West 
and the South; and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 

With all the remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always 
be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of the fol- 
lowing from September Ist, 1915, to May Ist, 1916. 


Apportionment 
for Domestic 
and_ Foreign 


Amount 


Apportionment 
for Domestic 
and_ Foreign 


Amount 


DIOCESE OR received from| DIOCESE OR received from 
MISSIONARY [geste hei gt, |September Ist] MISSIONARY  |s,,Missions, | | Seotember Ist, 
DISTRICT Li) EIT DISTRICT P01. we |, Aotae to 
October Ist, ore te October ist, | May Ist, 1916 
1916 1916 
PROVINCE I PROVINCE IV 
Gonnecticut “A2ss-0<:<: $57,254 $22,921.64 Alabama) (ssccsaesassur 7,629 980.53 
ETICS ° 8 Or a lee ea 4,98) 1,047.34) “Atlanta co. cela cen & ete £38038 
Massachusetts. ...... 81,891 44,881.33 |East Carolina ...... 3,896 3,959.18 
New Hampshire . 56 25044552) Wlorida | tecetes seein 5,028 2,078.08 
Rhode Island ...... 23,239 11,467.24 |Georgia ........0.- 4,636 1,009.29 
Wertionet tice si cctetes 4,462 1998.94 hienticloy smeme oemeerr 8,426 3,087.84 
W. Massachusetts 15,61 5,647.86 |Lexington .......... 2,561 1,214.04 
LOUISIGNA | rte eae ce 8,587 3,300.76 
$194,019 $90,008.27 |Mississippi ......... 5,622 1,953.86 
ce oe Bees 6,954 SZ. 1237 1 
out arolina ..... 8,820 4,116.57 
PROVINCE II Pennessee sisi. noes 7,510 1,710.74 
PMIBANVED siie's caisc cds $27,201 $9,781.01 |Asheville .......... 2,683 835.91 
Central New York’ .. 24,577 3829-83 Southern Florida ... 2,194 671.55 
L Ueland A ciciclees « 65,210 2,924.2 
Meade aire st s0ce 44°70 16,600.79 $80,221 | $29,601.41 
New Jersey Bates 31,765 9,019.71 
ING WAM OLIE Dini «soc ce 282,507 110,900.67 
W. New York ..... 29,709 8, "322.08 
Porton Rico) i... Bhd 268 25.00 
$506,007 $175,453.17 
PROVINCE III PROVINCE V. 
Bethlehem .......6. $20,438 $5,304.71 |Chicago ......... 47,252 ; 
Delaware ,180 3,115.73 |Fond du Lac ‘ 5824 eS 
Easton 2,764 547.07 |Indianapolis 4,681 13436.92 
(OS amcren eee 6,880 1,490.87 |Marquette 2,490 871.22 
Harrisburg 11,464 3,451.96 |Michigan ..... 16,888 9,199.17 
Maryland 34,828 12,086.56 |Michigan City ... 2,458 492.11 
Pennsylvania aerate 148,737 71,384.00 |Milwaukee ......... 11,077 1,890.39 
Pittsburgh ...... ee 25,433 LO P24Sth LAVORO wien cone wes 25,278 9,117.46 
Southern Virginia .. 18,663 4,854.88 UINCY Vihve dha emus 2,635 886.64 
Virginia asccena cena 15,112 11,298.47 |Southern Ohio ..... 15,698 6,500.94 
Washington ........ 23,750 12,416.49 CEs ele Ji 'hs sneaks 3,114 547.48 
We Virginia insecce 6,822 2,677.25 onlichivaneenia neti 6,888 1,613.90 
$320,071 $138,871.50 $142,283 $45,471.10 
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Apportionment Apportionment 
ieee ae ‘Amount sues ra ek feat 
DIOCESE OR ek received from and Foreign i 
MISSIONARY — |c_,Missions, | |September Ist] MISSIONARY MBHODE lee erates tat 
DISTRICT eptember Ist," 1915, to D September 1st,/S¢Ptember Ist, 
15, to | May ist, 1916 SES tCT 1915, to tee 
October 1st, , October ist, | May Ist, 1916 
1916 1916 
PROVINCE VI. ; 
Colorado _-..s.++.0. $9,198 $1,137.70 pa cia 
eR, Sear ioe ed i P 751.86 li TA aia fetcnie-s 
TAA: Pg Aas oem meen 8,570 1,668.52 Toe a aeies se bas ene 
Minnesota ......... 16,772 2,476.52 |Olympia 5.176 apes 
Montana .........-- 1022 1:012.65¢ Oregon Wau. ses Lo oF. 4,087 968.56 
Webraskain) Ji¢ cca 00s 4,124 1,461.40 |Sacramento 23492 257. 
North Dakota ..... 2,166 443.50 |Alaska 1,007 37 0 
South Dakota ...... 3,463 1;047-44* llArizonaee sce... ke. 1,139 372/50 
Western Colorado .. 664 172.87 |Eastern Oregon Ne iee 706 ne 
Western Nebraska .. 1,452 640.75 |Honolulu .......... 2,011 ak 
Wyoming .......... 22158 406107 (| data eae tis ores 23094 382.58 
INVA a osaecs es ealete en "765 : 
San Joaquin ....... 1,227 4349 
$56,993 $11,219.28 [Spokane ........... 2,420 357.61 
Philippines ......... 484 211.43 
tale, savercyciarerascotiteiste 1,002 393.40 
$53,411 $8,275.88 
ee vee stateleacer once Be ape 
Canali Zone ess... 194 194.67 
PROVINCE VII. Gaba eee seater ae 814 55.66 
Fiaitit ices ee hc te 5.00 
Arkansas 9.0.00 e8es $3,514 $461.99 |Hankow ........... 242 ; 
IESMe cee tlnce cists »33 708.40 VOLOM ERE ce 155.27 |ety a hennena we 
Wesiaee tale .cks-%- 5 4,640 801.32 [Liberia ............ 406 488.64 
Missouri ........... 13,362 5,225.27 |Mexico ......+.++-- 406 100.00 
Baca es. 2 5 Situs 6,496 3,395.01 [Shanghai . 2.22.2... 242 62.45 
West Missouri ..... 4,92 SA25 De okyou ce eee eee 319 30.45 
ORS Sie aoetens aes Dee Huropeee Ghisia thei 5 1,624 107.50 
ma... ’ . i 
ae Reais cise a aoe pea Saar akc 
or €XaS owe eee 442.4 
Oklahoma. ........ 1,158 571.94 ees wooded 
paling Steet ee eenns 853 271.58 Miscellaneous ...... 1,158.34 
| $43,660 $14,407.94 Dota Gas salsestreisas $1,401,278 $515,599.77 
Ly a 
1916 1915 
SOURCE To May 1 To May 1 INCREASE DECREASE 
1, From congregations ......--..s..+seeeeee $377,096.30 $456,777.65 $79,681.35 
2. From indivi ADALS Eases trai tacey ste ahthare entcacraoarece 53,158.36 95,222.72 42,064.36 
3. From Sunday-schools | Sretaleraicasre evoke aver \ehateuels 20,082.81 118,221.03 98,138.22 
4. From Woman’s Auxiliary..........-..++: 65,261.70 80,720.89 15,459.19 
5. From interest ....-.+...ssesseeceeeeeeee 104,069.61 625529230) S41 54823 lene 
Ge O Miscellaneous sitemis . o). toc cysicvstpre'e wie noses 5,126.09 7,400.67 2,274.58 
Total 22. .ccee ees ce seer ences ceece $624,794.87 $820,864.26) 9 9 wile steterate $196,069.39 
7. Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering...... 48,000.00 4S {0002000 ©, Serstperersgee cael crepele sole 
MEO CED Meroe etelatate eis eioleusieee ers ielessts Bye) er'ave *$672,794.87 $868,864.26 ~...eveee $196,069.39 


* Raster fell nineteen days later this year than last year. Therefore we have had that much 
shorter time this year in which to receive the Sunday-school Lenten Offerings. Making adjustment 
for this the decrease to May Ist would be $97,931.17. Again, to May lst we received for the 
‘Emergency Fund” last year $96,474.82. For the “One Day’s Income Fund” this year $19,138.62. 
This accounts for $77,336.20 of the decrease. Delayed remittances from Parishes through Easter 
falling later probably accounts for the remainder of the decrease, $20,594.97. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR 


SEPTEMBER 1ST, 1915, TO OCTOBER 1ST, 1916 
Amount Needed for the Year 


To pay appropriations as made to date for the work at home SUGMADLCOAC a © «ise Maelee wie siels $1,633,962.57 
Total Heeeiote to date applicable on appropriations...........ceceeceeceecce eres teerercees 672,794.87 
Amount needed before September 30th, 1916.........cseeeee cere r ce eeerreeeeseetereees $961,167.70 
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ADVERTISING—SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES : 


Berkeley © 
Divinity School 


Middletown, Connecticut 


For STUDENTS 
of THEOLOGY 


With Courses for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. For Cata- 
logues and Bulletins, address the 
Dean. 


National Cathedral School Girzs 


Wireproof building in. Cathedral Close of 40 


acres. 100 resident pupils. College certificate 
rivilege. Music, Art, Advanced, and Special 
ourses. 


THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
JESSIE C. McDONALD, M.S., Principal. 
HELEN L. WEBSTER, Ph.D., Academic 
Head. Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


Nem York 


Craining School for Dearonesses 
Very Rev. Wm. M. Grosvenor, D.D., Warden 


Provides a two years. course of preparation for the 
Diaconate for women. Special students meeting the 
requirements admitted. Autumn term opens the first 
Wednesday in October. For information, apply to 


Dean Knapp, St. Faith’s House, 419 W. 110th St., New York 


BROWNELL HALL 


Fifty-third year. College preparatory. Certificate admits to 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Post-graduate courses for High 
School graduates. Household arts. Music. Home life directed 
by the Dean. Ask for catalog H. 


MISS EUPHEMIA JOHNSON, Principal, Omaha, Nebraska 


ST.HILDA’S HALL, Charles Town, W. Va. 


A School for Girls opens Sept. 22, 1915, under the auspices of 
the Bishops of the Diocese, 


Home influences and Church training. 

Regular and Elective Courses, 

Special advantage in Music, Art, Athletics, and Field Sports, 
Summer Camp on Shenandoah River. 


MARIA PENDELTON DUVAL, Principal. 


St. Stephen’s College 
Annandale, N.Y. A Church College 


Classical Course for B.A. 


Offers a thorough 
and a Course for Ph.B., with Special advantages 
for those intending to study for Ho/y Orders. 


Fees $425 per annum, Including Tuition, Board, Rooms, 


Heat and Light. Rey. W. C. RODGERS, D.D., Pres. 


The Kennedy 


School of Missions 
W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D., President 


A Graduate School for Special Missionary Prep- 
aration. Interdenominational. Open to candi- 
dates, appointees and missionaries. Large fac- 
ulty. Exceptional library. Courses in phonetics; 
certain vernaculars, history and religions of mis- 
sion fields, sociology, Bible, business methods, 
etc. Year begins Sept. 27th. Address 

The Secretary, E. W. CAPEN, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 


Associated with 
Hartford Theological Seminary 
Scholarly and practical training for the ministry. 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday-school and other Jay workers. 


St. Agnes School for Girls 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
RT. REV. RICHARD H. NELSON, D.D., 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
MATILDA GRAY, Head-Mistress. 


INTIMATE TEACHING BY SCHOLARLY MEN 
Riverdale Country School 


A boarding and day school for boys in the open country at 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, upper New York City. Fourteen 
acres. Hardy country life, sound college preparation, expert 
physical training. Special department for younger boys, 


Address FRANK S. HACKETT, Headmaster, 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City, Tel. 123 Kingsbridge 


THE 
Church Training and Deaconess House 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
provides for resident students a two years’ 
course of study and training in practical 
work, fitting them to be Church Workers 
or Deaconesses. For information apply_to 
The Admission Committee, 708 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


(Episcopal Church), offers three years’ course of 
Training for Nurses. Pupils eligible for State 
Registration, Allowance $10.00 monthly. 
Apply to MISS HOOPER, Supt. 


BEXLEY HALL 
GAMBIER, OHIO 
The Divinity School of Kenyon College 


Full theological course leading to the degree 


of Bachelor _of Divinity. 


For information, 
address the Dean. 
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